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Spring Fair committee members are happy with this year’s turnout. 


Committee happy 
with Jackpot ’99 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After years of disappointing turn- 
outs and weather, Spring Fair 99 staff- 
ers are boasting excellent attendance 
and a possible profit. The committee 
estimates that 150,000 people from 
Hopkins and the Baltimore area at- 
tended the fair. 

“This year’s fair was phenomenal,” 
says Katie Rieder, Spring Fair’s spon- 
sorship co-chair. “I think this year’s 
fair really raised the bar for all the 
fairs to come. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it.” 

Although the fair began witha defi- 
cit leftover from past fairs, the com- 
mittee of Spring Fair 99 hopes that 
this year’s fair will at least pay off old 
debts if not leave a surplus for the fair 


COSA 
ready to 
protest 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Coalition of Student Activists 
(COSA), formed this year to unite 
political activist groups on campus, 
is mobilizing in an effort to check the 
abuse of labor. Given the prevalence 
of.sweatshop use among clothing 
manufacturers, COSA is pushing for 
policies to prohibit such companies 
from doing business with the univer- 
sity. 

—=The group is currently research- 
ing the origins of clothing at the 
Hopkins Bookstore. According to 
David Snyder, head of COSA, the 
alition is attempting to find the 
plants at which Hopkins apparel is 
made in the countries of Honduras, 
Mexico and Jamaica. 
~ 2In addition, they want to talk to 
some of the workers there about la- 
bor conditions, “Last summer, I was 
in-E] Salvador. I saw the sweatshops 
=<It helped meeting people,” said 

Snyder. 

= =The $2.5 billion college sweatshirt 
industry is prime target for groups 
guch as COSA. College apparel is of- 
fen made in substandard work con- 
ditions in poorer countries, where 
large corporations have significant 
leveraging power. 

Snyder praised universities such 
asDukeand Brown thatare now push- 
ing companies to stipulate that their 
products are not made in sweatshops 
before they can produce college mer- 
chandise. Snyder notes that by adopt- 
ing a Code of Conduct, “We’re not 
pressuring a major corporation, but 
we're acting on the university who 
can then place leverage on the com- 
BIE a seats ch, 

The Hopkins coalition hopes that 
this fall they, too, will be able to estab- 
lish a Code of Conduct to voluntarily 
regulate the production of apparel in 
sweatshops. Many companies such 
as Gear attest that they do not pro- 

_ duce apparel in sweatshops, but crit- 
ics say that there is no way to know. 

A Code of Conduct would put 
pressureon manufactures to practice 

___ Continub on Pace A4 
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of 2000. 

Though the official results have 
not yet been tallied, Spring Fair ex- 
ecutive co-chair Neeru Bansal says, 
“We're expecting a profit, and mak- 
ing money to put back some of the 
money we’ve owed in the past.” 

This year was a slightly smaller 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A6 












" Campus politics: SAC 


oversteps procedural 


| guidelines in canceling 


Class of 2000 event; 


_ cricket club rescheduling 


| a committee which 
| would define clear 


| goal would be to 





REQUESTED 


| controversial 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Dean Benedict has decided to form 


procedures for han- 
dling ethical com- 
plaints concerning 
student groups. 
This decision stems 
from the _ last- 
minute cancellation 
ofa Class of 2000 E- 
Level night sched- 
uled for April 1. 
Thecommittee’s 


clarify the ambigu- 
ous SAC constitution which offered 
negligible guidelines for handling 
such situations, according to Dean 
Boswell and members of Student 
Council. 

The event was cancelled after two 
students complained about the 
event’s posters. On March 31, the 


STUDENT COUNCIL SAC GROUP BUDGET ALLOTMENTS 


The following are the top five SAC groups receiving the highest percentage of requested funds. 





ALLOCATION 


COLLEGE BOWL — $4,032.25 $4,163.00 103.2% —RiRESES sin ney 
SEA $609.72 $609.72 100.0% 
OUTDOORS CLUB _ $7,717.06 $7,539.71 97.7% 
ANAGRAM __ $3,240.33 $3,165.18 97.7% 
FILM SOCIETY = $3,389.00 $3,308.50 97.6% 





PERCENTAGE 


Class of 2000 posted fliers advertising 
an event at E-Level scheduled for the 
following day. The posters advertised 
an April Fool’s event and mocked the 
Foreign Affairs Symposium posters 
byreplacing real speakers’ names with 
fake ones such as “Buck Futter.” 

Class of 2000 President George 
Soterakis made the decision to take 
down the posters soon after they were 
put up as he realized that they could 
be misinterpreted. Instead new post- 
ers were devised with the theme, “The 
Joke’s on You.” 

In the brief 
amount of time 
the posters re- 
mained public, 
the two students 
went to Dean 
Boswell to com- 
plain about them. 

“Two people 
brought 
poster 
Boswell says. 
recommended 
that they go to the 
SAC with it.” 

Hari Chandra, one of the students 
who complained about the poster, is 
an SAC member and chair of the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium. The com- 
plaint was raised at an SAC meeting 
that night. 

In the closed meeting Chandra 
motioned to discuss it. After voting 
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StuCo decides on new budget 


WB Student Government: 
Council debates budget 
allocations for next year’s 
student groups 


BY ANNE SOROCK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


The April 21 Student Council 
meeting centered on the approval of 
the 1999-2000 SAC budget, which 
passed after much discussion. Con- 
troversies surrounding new funding 
procedures and questions of under- 
funding permeated the hectic and 
raucous night, which began with a 
momentofsilence for the recent trag- 
edy in Colorado. 

Treasurer Damien Newton began 
the night by fielding general ques- 
tions surrounding the approval of the 
budget, which required 50 + 1 per- 
cent to pass and/or amend. 

Josh Dishon, Secretary/Treasurer 
for the class of 2000, cut immediately 
to one of the main points of discus- 
sion— the funding of Zeniada— 
when he asked why the publication 


INSIDE THIS 


was not allocated enough money for’ 
the printing of two issues, as required 
by their own constitution. 

“We're trying to ask them to find 
some more resources,” said Newton. 
“We have $310,000 and we have to 
make it stretch...every year the fund- 
ing policy ends up getting stricter and 
stricter.” 

This strictness affected every club 
in the budget, said Newton, and one 
of the most importantissues they had 
to keep in mind was to deal with each 
club equally. 

However the photo editor-in- 
chief of Zeniada insisted, “If we don’t 
get that money, we cannot publish 
that issue at all.” 

To avert that conclusion, the SAC 
provided for the necessary funds to 
be placed in contingency, meaning 
that the clubs can apply for the money 
next year as needed, provided the 
show appropriate need. 

Amy Mason added, “If we give 
money to Zeniada, we are holding 
them to a different standard than 
other groups.” 

The photo editor-in-chief of 
Zeniada added one final comment 
directed at the SAC and Council in 
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LAX DEFENSE CLAMPS DOWN 
The men’s lacrosse team domi- 
nated the University of Maryland, 13- 
3, last week. The defense shut down 
the #7-ranked Terrapins for over half 
the game. Read all the details. Page A12 


HOLOCAUST WEEK 
National Holocaust Week was 
commemorated last week, and 


Hopkins was fortunate to witness 
some moving first person accounts of 
the horrors of Auschwitz. Page B1 


AGENTS OF GOOD ROOTS 

Were you too busy studying for 
midterms to go see Agents of Good 
Roots? If you did, feel like you didn’t 
miss a thing by reading the review in 
Arts. Page B7 


general: “Inconsistencies crop up be- 
tween what you tell us at these work- 
shopsand whathappens,” in response 
to their polite criticism of certain 
methods of cataloging expenses and 
such. 

After ending the general discus- 
sion, debate moved on to the more 
specific amendments to the budget. 

SAC’s strictness was tested when 
members questioned to low amount 
of funding granted to, for example. 
Circle K. This social service agency 
got $2411.78 less than the year be- 
fore, and $5971.84 less than they re- 
quested this year. The comic book 
club received nothing. 

The SAC in part defended their 
decisions by citing the fact that they 
cannot fund any event thatis not open 
to all members of the JHU commu- 
nity. In reference to Circle K, they 
had not sufficiently documented ex- 
penditures or their two dances. 

Some Student Council members 
questioned their own right to reallo- 
cate funding after the decisions had 
been made by the SAC. 

“They [SAC] are the most in- 
formed people to make decisions 
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S BY CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Hari Chandra (left), Harpriye Juneja (right), and Shaun Ahmad (far left) 
are three members of the SAC involved in the recent April 1 controversy. 


to place the topic of the offensive post- 
ers on the night’s agenda, the Council 
reviewed the policy regarding such 
occurrences. 

“The constitution only gives au- 
thority to punish based on financial 
means,” explains SAC Chair Damien 
Newton. “We can freeze someone’s 
account.” 

However, Chandra, Council Vice 
President Shaun Ahmad and Class 
Representative Harpriye Juneja ap- 
proached SAC and motioned to can- 
cel the event outright. Upon review- 
ing the constitution, the SAC found 


few procedural guidelines with which 
to make their decision. They were 
forced to follow precedence and took 
the decision to a vote. The winning 
vote to cancel was 5 to 3, with one 
abstention. Others present who voted 
for cancellation were Dr. Bill Smedick 
and Jaime Franco, a liaison for SAC. 

Newton voted against cancella- 
tion. 

“All we had was a vague constitu- 
tion. I tried to be fair.” 

On the other hand, Chandra is 
confident that the constitution clearly 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





Dvorkin delivers 
Frank Kent lecture 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Jeffrey Dvorkin, vice president for 
news and information at National 
Public Radio, delivered the 33rd an- 
nual Frank R. Kent Memorial Lec- 
ture in Journalism Tuesday night in 
Shriver Hall. 

Dvorkin addressed the future of 
journalism in his talk, entitled, “Jour- 
nalism in the 21st century: will we 
ever be high-minded again?” 

Following his introduction by uni- 
versity president William R. Brody, 
Dvorkin jumped right into answer- 
ing that question. He began by using 
a quote from Frank Kent, for whom 
the lecture is named. 





CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


“The only way a reporter should 
lookata politician is down,” Dvorkin, 
a former chief journalist and manag- 
ing editor for Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Radio News, quoted. He 
explained that this doesn’t seem to 
hold in today’s political climate, 
where reporters see themselves as 
equals, They report on the politicians 


during the day and schmooze with 
them at night. 

“The sense of celebrity with jour- 
nalism has increased,” Dvorkin said, 
“but the value of journalists is lower 
than ever.” 

When he started working for CBS 
in Londonin the early 1970s, Dvorkin 
said, things were different. Three 
types ofjournalists existed. First were 
reporters, who go to a battle and tell 
what they see. Second were experts, 
who weren’t at the battle, but still tell 
what they say. And the third group 
were columnists, who went to the 
battlefield once the battle was over 
and shot the wounded. 

Dvorkin used this anecdote to say 
that, in the past, being a journalist 
was less complicated. 

While working the overnight shift 
for CBS in an office across the street 
from Harrod’s department store, he 
refilled the teletextand wire machines 
with paper. When big stories broke 
late at night, he tracked down report- 
ers, woke up editors, and made sure 
the company headsin New York were 
informed of what was going on. 

They were hard working condi- 
tions, compared to those of today, 
Dvorkin said, but the quality ofjour- 
nalism in the early 1970s was what 
people aspire to today. 

“It was tough, uncompromising, 
it was utterly credible, and CBS spent 
whatever it took on a story,” he ex- 
plained. 

Dvorkin credits this to the media 
landscape which had developed by 
1972. 

People didn’t refer to the “media,” 
he said. They called it the “news.” 
And the news was basically the same 
as it had been in the 1940s and 1950s. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AS 





Sonia Gandhi cancels 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The directors of the 1999 For- 
eign Affairs Symposium an- 
nounced this week that they have 
been forced to cancel the lecture 
by Sonia Gandhi scheduled for this 
month. 

“As Sonia Gandhi has been se- 
lected as the prime ministerial candi- 
date of the Congress party which has 
been invited to form the government 
of India, she will be unable to attend 
her lecture for the 1999 Symposium 
on Foreign Affairs,” says co-Chair 
Hari Chandra. “She, however, re- 
mains committed to address the Johns 
Hopkins University on her first offi- 
cial or unofficial trip to the United 
States.” 

“We hope the Hopkins commu- 





PUBLIC DOMAIN PHOTO 


nity will be understanding of these 
unique circumstances. She has as- 
sured us, however, that she will ad- - 
dress the university at some point 
in the future,” says co-Chair Jay 
Suresh, 
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Baumgartner says 
classes should be 
an adventure 
every day 


ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON Andrew 
Baumgartner, a Georgia kindergar- 
ten teacher, will try just about any- 
thing to coax his kids to learn. 

Baumgartner, who has held a 
wedding for Sleeping Beauty com- 
plete with limousine and cake, was 
honored by President Clinton as 
the 1999 National Teacher of the 
Year. 

“The role of teachers, while hard 
to exaggerate, unfortunately is too 
often easy to overlook,” Clinton said 


Bite taken 
out of hot 
dog artist 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 





SAN FRANCISCO — Ifyou smear 
yourself with pureed hot dogs and 
invite a bunch of pooches over for a 
sniff, you have to expect some prob- 
lems. 

That’s a lesson performance artist 
Zhang Huan learned the hard way 
when a dog taking part in one of his 
pieces took a bite out of his butt. 

Zhang doffed his clothes and lay 
face-down on a cypress branch. An 
assistant spread hotdog puree all over 
him and sprinkled him with flour. 
Then eight dogs were brought in, one 
by one. 

Themomentoftruth arrived when 
marketing consultant Lee McCoy, 
who was dog-sitting for Dan Stern, 
brought Stern’s Akita, Hercules, in 
for a taste. 

“Tm pretty embarrassed,” said 
McCoy. “I was afraid Hercules might 
pee on the tree, but he bit him in the 
(behind) instead. Wait until Dan finds 
out! didn’ttake his dog to the beach.” 

Zhang’s performance Saturday, 
part of an exhibition at the Asian Art 
Museum called “Inside Out: New 
Chinese Art,” was entitled “Dream of 
the Dragon.” 

Zhang, who lost a drop of blood 
but only flinched after Hercules mis- 
took his keister for kibble, said his 
aim was to “explore the physical and 
psychological effects of human vio- 
lence in modern society.” 


“Intensivists” in the 
ICU linked to reduced 
deaths 


Patients undergoing high-risk sur- 
gery may be up to three times more 
likely to survive if their hospital’s in- 
tensive care unit (ICU) is staffed by 
“intensivists,” or physicians specially 
trained in critical care, according toa 
Johns Hopkins study of 46 Maryland 
hospitals. A national shortage of these 
specialists makes it imperative for 
patients and hospitals to pay atten- 
tion to ICU staffing, the study’s au- 
thors say. 

Results of the study, published in 
the April 14 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 
showed that overall mortality rates 
after repair of abdominal aortic an- 
eurysms ranged from 0 percent to 66 
percentin the hospitals studied. Hav- 
ing an intensivist in the ICU also re- 
sulted in an average 83 percent re- 
duction in the number of days spent 
in that unit. 

“Whenever possible, patients 
should make a point of asking how 
their hospitals’ intensive care units 
are staffed before they schedule a 
Sys rocket tone” 
nal aneurysm repair,” says Peter J. 

Pronovost, M.D., lead author of the 

study and assistant professor of anes- 
thesiology and critical care medicine. 
“Daily rounds by an ICU specialist 
are as important as the experience of 
the surgeon, if not more so.” 

Forthestudy, researchers analyzed 

hospital discharge data for 2,987 ab- 
dominal aortic aneurysm patients 
_whowere treated at 46 Maryland hos- 
pitals between 1994 and 1996, look- 
ing at mortality rates, hospital length 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 
Georgia teacher named nation’s best 


at the White House ceremony in 
Baumgartner’s honor. “The best 
way we can honor America’s teach- 
ers is for the rest of us to give them 
the tools to succeed with our chil- 
dren in the 21st century,” he added. 

“Classes should be an adventure 
every day,” said Baumgartner, who 
was teaching at A. Brian Merry El- 
ementary School, in Augusta, Ga., 
when he went on leave last year to 
tour for his honor of 1998 Georgia 
Teacher of the Year. “They 
(classes) should be places where 
children discover ... where failure 
is kept at bay.” 

Baumgartner, 46, the first Geor- 
gia winner of the national contest, 
believes in spreading the magic of 
learning at the 530-student school, 
where 58 percent of students get a 
free lunch, educators’ most com- 
mon measure of student poverty. 

A teacher for 23 years, 
Baumgartner has battled his share 
of educational demons, even in his 
own family. He has gone through 
the pain of watching his son, diag- 
nosed with multiple learning dis- 
abilities, fail in class and eventually 


drop out of school in frustration. 

“He is one of the students who fell 
between the cracks,” Baumgartner 
said in a recent interview. “When a 
school fails a child, it fails an entire 
family.” 

His son, now 21, has received his 
general equivalency certificate and 
is enrolled in an Augusta technical 
school. 

Theexperience forced Baumgartner 
to reevaluate his own teaching style: “It 
turned me into the teacher who be- 
came the teacher of the year. I had 
to dig down deep and figure out 
who I was.” 

Baumgartner, a former Marine 
who went on to earn a master’s de- 
gree in early childhood education 
from North Georgia College, never 
thought the littlest kids would be 
too tough to handle. 

“They havea real thirst for learn- 
ing,” he said. “They’re still very ea- 
ger to try.” 

He’salso fought to overcomeskep- 
ticism toward male teachers, espe- 
cially ones in the early grades. More 
than three-fourths of the nation’s 
teachers are women. 


“The stereotype was they had to be 
motherly women, maternal,” he said. 
“T had to show that I could be pater- 
nal, which is just as good or better 
since many of these kids don’t have 
fathers at home.” 

“Little boys in school need to see 
men succeeding.” ‘ 

Baumgartner, originally from Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was inspired to teach by 
his minister father. “We were taught 
that we'd been so blessed by God that 
it was our duty to give something 
back. I did that by having a career in 
service,” he said. 

He will spend a year on promo- 
tional tours as teacher of the year. 
The award is sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and 
Scholastic Inc., the educational pub- 
lishers. 

Baumgartner wants to use his ten- 
ure to emphasize that teachers and 
principals shouldn’t be alone in set- 
ting high academic standards for 
schoolchildren 

“Every one must be accountable 
for the public education system,” he 
said. “That’s why it’s called the public 
education system.” 





Fires keep Florida's I-75 closed 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
South Florida’s main east-west high- 
way was closed for a second day to- 
day as the area burned by a fire feed- 
ing on dry sawgrass in the Everglades 
grew to 90,000 acres. 

There was no indication when 
smoke might lift off Interstate 75, the 
highway known as Alligator Alley, 
and let authorities reopen about 60 
miles of the route across the Ever- 
glades, said Florida Highway Patrol 
Lt. Greg Edwards. 

“The fires are worse now than they 
were two days ago,” he said. “But as 
soon as it’s safe, it will be reopened.” 

Officials expected erraticwindand 
dry, warm weather to continue for 
the next day or two, said Gene Mad- 
den, spokesman for the state Divi- 
sion of Forestry. 

“We expect more fires,” he said. 

Firefighters set controlled fires to 
help contain the Everglades blaze. The 
fire produced so much dense smoke 
that the sky was darkened in the Fort 
Lauderdale and Miamiarea on Satur- 
day, forcing motorists to turn on their 
headlights. 

“Hopefully, it'll burn itself out,” 
said Terence McElroy, a spokesman 
for the state Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The fire began on the Everglades’ 
western edge Saturday, possibly ig- 
nited byavehicle’s catalyticconverter. 
Fanned by erratic, swirling wind, it 





quickly became the largest of more 
than 2,450 blazes that have burned 
130,000 acres in the state this year. 

The fire raced across 35,000 acres 
Saturday and will have burned a total 
of about 90,000 acres by today, said 
Bernadine Thomas, a duty officer with 
the state Division of Forestry. 

“You have to remember the fuel 
there. Not only is it very thick, it’s 
very dry and fine,” Madden said. 
“They tend to burn furiously and very 
rapidly.” 

Firefighters from Texas and Ari- 


zona were called in to help. 

With rainfall 90 percent below 
normal during Florida’s dry season 
from December through April, offi- 
cials fear a repeat oflast summer, when 
firesblackened 500,000 acresand forced 
100,000 people from their homes. 

Light showers late Saturday were 
more ofa hindrance than help, mak- 
ing grass just damp enough to pre- 
vent crews from setting backfires. Dry 
weather, with temperatures in the 70s 
and low 80s and gusty wind, is fore- 
cast through Thursday. 


Police criticized at 


“Freaknik Weekend” 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ATLANTA — Extra police called 
out for the annual Freaknik weekend 
were occasionally too aggressive, said 
a member of the city’s advisory com- 
mittee for the event that draws thou- 
sands of college students and some- 
times turns violent. 

The Rev. Markel Hutchins said 
yesterday that police stopped him 
twice during the weekend, and he had 
heard of other party-goers being ver- 
bally assaulted by officers. 

“We believe in police doing their job 
but we do not believe in excessive polic- 
ing and police brutality,” said the 21 


NEWSBRIEFS 


of stay and the number of days spent 
in the ICU. People with abdominal 
aneurysm — a dangerous ballooning 
of a major blood vessel — routinely 
require ICU admission because of 
high postoperative morbidity and 
mortality. The authors also surveyed 
39 ICU medical directors in the area 
about their ICU organization and 
staffing. 


Hinman named APL 
interim director 


Eugene J. Hinman, assistant di- 
rector for programs of the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Physics 
Laboratory and a staff member there 
since 1962, has been appointed in- 
terim director of the laboratory. 

Hinman will serve until the 
completion of a national search for a 
successor to Gary Smith, who left 
Johns Hopkins April 15. Smith, alab 
staff member since 1970 and director 
since 1992, will become deputy di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency for science and technology. 

“Gene Hinman is an experienced, 
knowledgeable and very able admin- 
istrator, and very familiar with the 
wide range of APL’s activities,” uni- 
versity president William R. Brody 
said. “I am pleased and grateful that 
he has agreed to step into the 
director’s position for this transition 
period. I am confident that the labo- 
ratory is in good hands.” 

Hinman has been APL’s assistant 
director for programs since 1994, In 
that position, he has overseen and 
coordinated all technical programs 
and laboratory-wide strategic plan- 
ning at APL, a research-and-devel- 
opmentlab that works primarily with 
the Navy and other military and gov- 


ernment research sponsors. 

Hinman headed the Fleet Systems 
Department, the lab’s largest, from 
1985 to 1996. In that position, he was 
responsible for research and devel- 
opmentin air defense, strike warfare, 
and tactical, strategic and satellite 
communications engineering. 

“This is an extraordinarily excit- 
ing time for APL as we respond to 
major opportunities in a number of 
important areas,” Hinman said. “I’m 
honored to have been asked to serve 
as interim director of such an out- 
standing laboratory and will do all I 
can to sustain our momentum, our 
relevance, and our excellence.” 


Stress and surgery 
may increase devel- 
opment of cancerous 
tumors 


Stress and surgery may increase 
the growth of cancerous tumors by 
suppressing natural killer cell activ- 
ity, says a Johns Hopkins nurse re- 
searcher. 

Malignancies and viral infection 
are in part controlled by the immune 
a a — 








year-old Morehouse College student. 

Hutchins said he saw groups of 
young men on a downtown sidewalk 
and in Lenox Mall being told by po- 
lice that they would be ticketed if they 
didn’t move on. 

Inresponse to Hutchins’ criticism, 
police spokesman John Quigley said, 
“The police have to be deployed in 
preparation ofaheavy volume, because 
we don’t want to get caught short.” 

By Sunday night, police had made 
353 arrests compared to 481 last year. 

Quigley said no sexual offenses 
were reported and no other serious 
incidents were associated with this 
year’s Freaknik. 


system’s natural killer (NK) cells, a 
subpopulation of white blood cells 
that seek out and kill certain tumor 
and virally infected cells. In a study 
using animal models, natural killer 
cell activity was suppressed by physi- 
cal stress or surgery, resulting in a 
significant increase in tumor devel- 
opment. These findings suggest that 
protective measures should be con- 
sidered to prevent metastasis for pa- 
tients undergoing surgery to remove 
a cancerous tumor, according to 
Gayle Page, D.N.Sc., R.N., associate 
professor and Independence Foun- 
dation chair at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Nursing. 

“Human studies have already 
found a connection between the level 
of NK activity and susceptibility to 
several different types of cancer,” says 
Page, an author of the study. “We 
sought to determine the importance 
of stress-induced suppression of NK 
activity and thus learn the effects of 
stress and surgery on tumor develop- 
ment. Many patients undergo sur- 
gery to remove cancerous tumors that 
have the potential to spread. If our 
findings in rats can be generalized to 
such clinical settings, then these cir- 
cumstances could increase tumor 
growth during or shortly after sur- 
ge se 
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Abortion activists 


target high schools 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — Witha promise 
to attack the ills of America, abortion 
protesters showed graphic photos out- 
side two high schools today in an effort 
to end teen sex. 

Handfuls of demonstrators, mem- 
bers ofa group staging a week-long Op- 
eration Save America campaign here, 
displayed signs and pictures of aborted 
fetuses outside the schools as part of a 
“truth campaign” intended to promote 
abstinence and prevent unwanted preg- 
nancy and abortions. While some stu- 
dentsaverted their eyes from the graphic 
photos, others were indifferent. 

“It’s part of the Constitution,” 
shrugged Jeremy Peters, a sophomore 
at Kenmore East High School. “Aslong 
as they don’t hurt anyone, it really 
doesn’t bother me.” 

Abortion rights activists have con- 
demned the timing and choice of loca- 
tion for Operation Save America. The 
campaign was announced a week after 
last October’s sniper killing of abortion 
provider Dr. Barnett Slepian inside his 
homein the Buffalosuburb of Amherst. 

Ms. Schopf said the event was 
plannedlong in advance ofthe doctor’s 
death, which remains unsolved. 

Demonstratorsalso targeted Barnes 
& Noble and Borders bookstores for 
selling books by photographers Jock 
Sturges and David Hamilton that con- 
tain nude photos of children. 

“We're using our children as sexual 


toys,” the Rev. Flip Benham, national 
director of Operation Rescue, said Sun. 
day. 

About 50 demonstrators, who 
seemed evenly divided between anti- 
abortion and abortion-rights activists 
stood today outside Barnes & Noblein 
East Amherst. : 

The anti-abortion demonstration 
annoyed store patron Art Plant, 4 re. 
tired teacher. ‘ 

“I’m pro-life and a Christian’ and 
this is ridiculous,” Plant said. “This js 
not what Christ would have wanted.” 

“I can understand their being tipset 
with abortion clinics, but bookstores 
have a right to sell what they deem 
appropriate.” 

Mary Ellen Keating, a spokeswoman 
for Barnes & Noble, said the bookgeller 
willnot remove books from theshelyes, 
Supporters of the two photographers 
say the booksare art, not pornography, 

“Over the years, we have received 
countless requestsand demandsto stop 
selling everything from The Merchant 
of Venice to The Adventures of Huckle. 
berry Finn, The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich, even The Living Bible” 
Keating said. 

The week-long campaign began 
Sunday with a noisy clash with abor- 
tion rights supporters on the steps of 
a federal courthouse. The crowd of 
about 150 people appeared evenly 
divided between abortion opponents, 
abortion rights supporters and re- 
porters and photographers. 
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Phi Beta Kappaannounced Nu Rho Psiholds second 
annual postering contest 


The annual induction of new mem- 
bers into Phi Beta Kappa will be held on 
Wednesday, May 26, 1999. 

Juniors elected generally rank in 
the top two percent of their class. Se- 
niors are in the top 10 to 15 percent. 


Arts and Sciences Juniors 
Teal Elizabeth Anderson 
Alexander James Diesl 
Michelle Elaine Downie 
Jairam Rao Eswara 
Zachary Adam Friedman 
Maria Catherine Gonsalves 
Megan Marie Kelly 

Ryan Michael Kretzer 
Yang David Lee 

Sean Christopher O'Rourke 
Nathan Joseph Ranalli 





»Sashank Kurapati Reddy 


Michael Henry Rosenbloom 
‘Kari Lee Rosenthal 

Farrokh Sohrabi 

Kimberly Marie Telsch 


Chandu Vemuri 


Arts and Sciences Seniors 





Theresa Maria Allocco 


Joshua Farley Apgar 
Lee William Ashendorf 
Niharika Parthasarathy Bansal 


- Christopher William Baugh 


Robin Collins Bayne 
Sunday Ruth Boling 


Joanna Brzeska 
™, Sara Luz Carricaburu 


Michael William Cavino 
Pedro Eugene Ceppa 

Fred Yu-I Chien 

Jonathan Abraham Cohen 
Bendicto Marquez Cortez, Jr. 
Maryfrances Cwik 

Neal Rajat Dandona 

Luke Wahl Deitz 

Joshua Roger Dishon 

David Adam Drazen 


~ Mauricio A. Figueroa 


Matthew Bach Friese 
Wendy Michelle Froehlich 
Simeon John George 
Rajeev Kumar Goel 
Matthew Golkar 
Lawrence Vincent Gulotta 
Ani Gurciyan 

Ryan C.W. Hall 

Robert Michael Harman 


- Anny Chi-Jin Ho 


George King Ming Ho 
Laurie Anne Hochstetler 
Huiming Hon 

Jenny Jimmy Hong 
Bruce K. Huang 


Jennifer Chau Huang 
Magritte Sara Hyman 
Calvin Edward Johnson 
Thomas Sun-Jin Jung 
ae Elizabeth Kane 

Lanka Pradeepa Karunaratne 
Michael J. Katsnelson 
Peter Daniel Kay 

Luke Kwon Kim 

Min Kim 

Alexander Michael Lam 
Kate Jenner Leary 

Edith Lee 

Grace Miwon Lee 
Matthew Raymond Leich 
Charmaine Ka-Chit Leung-Shea 
Steven P. Levine 

Sarah Alexis Lewis 

David Lo 

Gregg Ian Malawer 
Jeffrey Michael McCurry 
Kristen Marie McKee 
Elizabeth Ann Meuse 
Naureen Azamali Mirza 
Tae Kyu Nam 

Molly Ness 

Pilar Oberwetter 
Sang-Rog Oh 

Cynthia Michelle Palinkas 
Katherine Elizabeth Palley 
Robert McCarthy Palumbos 
Kapil Kumar Saharia 
Rachel Lynn Shapiro 
Kevin Navin Sheth 

Lucas Lee Sjulson 
Benjamin Martin Slade 
Alicica Francisca Slavis 
Kristi Rae Stanton 

Noah Daniel Stein 
Augustus G. Stern 

Robert Arthur Stowe 

Kate Ann Szajkowski 
Stephanie Sun-Li Tang 
Nicholas Toloudis 
Michael Tsan Ty 

Justin Theodore Wahlstrom 
Craig Michael Winters 
Micahel Ishu Wang 

Linda Ja Yi 

Scott Edward Yochim 
Anthony Brandt Zipp 
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Andrea Lynn Collis 
Kellie Ann Lim 

Leo Joseph Wise 


Graduate Schoolin Arts and Sciences 
Chris Alan Rollston 


Medical School M.D. Candidates 
Sheri Gerise Chernetsky 
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Marcus Patrick Cooper 
Tanya Prowell 
Scott Brian Reeder 


Medical School Ph.D. Candidates 
Shonda Anne Leonard 

Kevin John O'Donovan 

Brian Anthony Pierchala 





Hygiene and Public Health Ph.D. | 
Yu-Hsiang Hsieh 
Han-Yao Huang 
Anthony Charles Kuhlmann | 
Wing -Hang Leung | 
Kuo- “| Lin 
Yan Yan 





Artsand Sciences Seniors elected 1998 | 
Homaa Ahmad 

Robert Scott Hoy 

Grace Jewel Kim 

Marcus J.Y. Ko 
David Krug 

Amy Marie Mason 
Jamie Aileen Masone 
John Kent Northrop 
Lisa Marie Tibor 
Rebecca E. Zarutskie 
Karl Zheng 





Artsand Sciences Seniors elected 1997 
Sujeet Surendra Acharya 

Tony Tachung Lee 

Jesse Colin Watson 

Llyd Ewan Wells 
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| Neuroscience honor 
society 


BY TOM GUTTING 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 


Nu Rho Psi, the honor society for 
| neuroscience, held its second annual 


| Poster Session this week. Winners 


have not been chosen yet, but $3000 
in prize money is at stake. 

The contest, like the society, was 
concerned with student research 
projects. At the contest, 20 students 


| presented their latest research. Some 


of the projects had been worked on 


| for over a year. 


"Some students had significant 


data that they found," said Nu Rho 
Psi co-chairman Dave Bauer. "It is 
amazing that undergraduates are do- 
ing such interesting, high-level re- 
search. Many students were first au- 
thors on their presentations." 

Topics of projects ranged from 
cellular and molecular cognition to 
system neuroscience, which Bauer 
says attests to the broad range of top- 
ics which fall under the neuroscience 
umbrella. 

One project studied the immedi- 
ate early gene, Zenk, while others 
tackled membrane proteins, the func- 
tionality of the visual system, and a 
novel visual system cell (also known 
asa"K cell"). 

Several professors are serving as 
judges. They include Dr. Guy 
McKhann, director of the Krieger 
Mind/Brain Institute; Dr. Gregory 
Ball, professor of psychology; Dr. 
Mikhaila Gallagher, professor of psy- 


chology; and Dr. Ken Johnson of the 
Krieger Mind/Brain Institute. 

Winners of the contest will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

Nu Rho Psi was founded at Johns 
Hopkins in the fall of 1997. They cur- 
rently have 14 members and have 
three criteria for new inductees. 

The student must have done re- 
search for’at least six months, must 
have at least a 3.30 GPA, and must 
"excited about research," said Bauer, 

They currently hold bimonthly 
meetings during which members give 

20 minute presentations on their cur- 
rent research. 

An upperclassman mentoring 
program for neuroscience majors was 
instituted last year, which has been 
used to help majors choose classes 
and find research positions on cam- 
pus and at the medical school. 

This year's Nu Rho Psi co-chair- 
men are Dave Bauer and Dave Krug. 
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COSA targets sweat-shops Student groups are given 
their 1999-2000 budgets 


Student activist 
group will be on the 
look out for school 
bookstores that sell 
merchandise made 
in sweat-shops 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

business ethically. “We are hop- 
ing to get a Code of Conduct signed,” 
said Hillary Blecker, COSA represen- 
,tative from the NAACP, “to make 
sure what we're receiving is from 
workers with a greater standard of 
living than what we’ve heard about 
and researched.” 

At the same time, most university 
student-labor organizationsare push- 
ing for full disclosure of clothing pro- 
duction sites and monitoring. The 
push for full disclosure goes against a 
White House-backed labor code for 
clothing manufacturers, termed the 
Fair Labor Association (FLA). 

Student activists around the coun- 
try have rejected the FLA, leaving 
Princeton as one of the few to adopt 
the standard. 

The COSA group at Hopkins has 
also rejected the FLA, saying it does 
too little to monitor labor practices 
and disclose sweatshops. 

The Coalition of Student Activ- 
ists, by adopting the anti-sweatshop 
movement, is making this their first 
unified crusade of activist groups at 
Hopkins. COSA includes groups such 
as the NAACP, ACLU, Oxfam 
America, Amnesty International, Stu- 
dents for Environmental Action and 
the Hopkins Organization of 
Women. 

The coalition has demonstrated 
that common ground exists. 

According to Hillary Blecker, rep- 
resentative from the NAACP, “I think 
we re really getting on our feet. We’re 
mobilizing, and the groups are really 
coming together.” 

Leena Mittal, representative from 
the Hopkins Organization of 

|, Women, agrees, noting that the mem- 
bers of COSA “are really enthusiastic 

_ people. They have the goal ofincreas- 
, ing the voice of activism on campus. 


[t’sa young group with a lot of enthu- 
siasm. In this move, everyone is sup- 
porting each other.” 

But Mittal also notes that the 
groups don’t necessarily have the 
same views. “We just promote the 
fact that lots of views exist, and we 
can respect those views,” she says. 

Forexample, COSA could not take 
a stand on new Maryland legislation 
regarding partial-birth abortion be- 
cause there were too many view- 
points. Instead, they focused on edu- 
cation. 

The coalition members, however, 
have realized that sweatshops affect 
every one of their interests. Often tar- 
geting poor countries, exploiting 
women and children, forcing women 
to undergo pregnancy tests (and fir- 
ing them if pregnant), and employ- 
ing workers in substandard labor con- 
ditions — sweatshops, they argue, 
are feeding only large corporations. 

COSA highlighted this overlap 
among groups last month with their 
forum, entitled “The Global Village 
Showdown,” which explored the role 
of females in the world marketplace. 

At the forum, Marceline White 
from The Woman’s Edge in Wash- 
ington, D.C. spoke about life in the 
sweatshops of Mexico, and Dr. 
Wakahweya, director of African pro- 
grams for Oxfam America, spoke 
about how macroeconomic policies 
affect individuals, noting that she her- 
self was from Uganda, a country torn 
apart by IMF reform while she was 
growing up. 

Katy Gall, COSA representative 
from Oxfam America, noted that af- 
ter the forum, “we went our own ways 
and starting thinking about it more.” 
When the group reconvened to dis- 
cuss ways of combating sweatshops, 

members quickly realized that they 
found a commonality. “It definitely 
started with the Global Village Show- 
down,” said Mittal. Laura Paulin, rep- 
resentative from Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action, notes that 
“sweatshops had come up in SEA be- 
fore.” 

“If you have a group of progres- 
sive students, their interests overlap 
in various ways. If you have people 
interested in Oxfam, you also have 
people interested in Amnesty too,” 
Gall explains. Mittal went on to ex- 
plain that “COSA’s main objective is 
to help all of its constituent groups 
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gain a larger presence on campus.” 

But the anti-sweatshop campaign 
is a Major endeavor. 

“We've been looking at the book 
store. A lot of action is being taking at 
college campuses against sweatshops. 
Right now, we’re doing research 
about where we’re buying our clothes 
... We can’t simply boycott, because 
we would be hurting women ... The 
company will simply move out,” says 
Paulin. 

COSA is instead focusing on im- 


"COSA's main 
objective is to help all 
of its constituent 
groups gain a larger 


presence on campus.” 


— KATY GALL, OXFAM 
AMERICA REP TO COSA 


proving conditions for workers 
through adopting standards at 
Hopkins, while student groups do the 


Council also 
announces results 
from primary 
elections for class 
officers; all three 
presidents re-elected 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
about this,” said Sonal Agarwal, 
President of the senior class. 

George Soterakis added, “I think 
we need to adhere to our own poli- 
cies. 

Several amendments were pro- 
posed to change the allocation. One 


| amendment, first proposed by Omar 


same at other universities. By limit- | 


ing hours that people can work, rais- 
ing wages, limiting work by children, 
improving ventilation and sanitation, 
etc. the coalition members hope that 
they can influence actual people. 


This past weekend, for example 72 | 


colleges joined together at several 
campuses around the nation to hold 
conferences on student-labor rela- 
tions. Hopkins students traveled toa 
conference at Stanford this past week- 
end to speak about the living wage 
campaign’s successes at Hopkins. 

In doing so, they note, they learned 
much more aboutthe anti-sweatshop 
campaignsat other universities. Now, 
the coalition hopes to bring what they 
learned to Hopkins. 

According to Snyder, this is his- 
toric. “If you think back during the 


‘60s, the civil rights movement [and | 


others] ... opened a schism between 
laborand students. Theanti- Vietnam 
movementalso produced rift between 
students and labor. This is an oppor- 
tunity for these two groups to bridge.” 
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al campus bookstore 


Khan, proposed taking money from 
the StuCo Contingency, Operating, 
and Speakers budgets, to transfer into 
the MSE and HOP accounts. 

Shaun Ahmed commented, “Stu- 
dent groups are the life blood of this 
campus.” 

However, Newton subtly ex- 
pressed to the board his dislike for 
this amendment. 

Andy Pergam concurred: “SAC 


| contingencyis not something we mess 
| with tonight.” 

This could be an indication that | 
university solidarity is on the rise. | 


TheSAC members becameslightly 
defensive over all the proposed “tink- 
ering” with their budget. 

“Tt’s a slap in my face,” said the 
SAC Religious Liaison ‘Mustafa 
Ahmed. 

Primary election results for class 
officers during the 1999-2000 school 
year were also announced. 

For the class of 2000, George 
Soterakis was re-elected president. He 


| received 64 percent of the votes in 








defeating Feras Mousilli. Omar Nour 
ran unopposed for vice president and 
received 94 percent of the votes. There 
were 10 votes given to write-in candi- 
dates in his race: Candice Walsh also 
ran unopposed for secretary/trea- 


| surer. She received 95.1 percent of 
| the vote, while write-in candidates 


received eight votes. A run-off elec- 
tion will be held to select the class of 
2000’s representatives. Omar Khan, 








The Writing Center. 
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Borchien Lai, Samir Patel, Saba Syed, 
and Joe Yoon willall participate ina 
run-off election. Run-off elections 
for all classes will take place on Tues- 
day, April 27, and Wednesday, April 
28. 

The class of 2001 also re-elected 
their president, Harish Manyam. He 
received 57.7 percent of the votes cast, 
defeating Erin Skelly and Michael 
Berecz. Incumbent vice president 
Kara Wiard is in a run-off election 
with Greg Wu, who received 40 per- 
cent of the vote. The secretary/trea- 
surer will be Ramesh Singa for a third 
year. He ran unopposedand received 
93.4 percent of the vote. Write-in can- 
didates received 24 votes in his race. 
Haroon Chaudhry, Janet Lee, and 
Tim Pitrelli were elected class of 2001 
representatives, as they ran unop- 


Executive Officers 

President Zack Pack 

VP Institutional Relations Shaun Ahmad 
VP Administration Amy Mason 
Secretary Karen Shahar 

Treasurer Damien Newton 


Class of 1999 

President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Grace Lee 
Secretary/ Treasurer Josh Dishon 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Harpriye Juneja 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 

President George Soterakis 

Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Candice Walsh 
Representative Rafi Isaac 
Representative Omar Khan 
Representative Samir Patel 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Haroon Chaudhry 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Saketh Rahm 


Class of 2002 

President Jenny Chiang 

Vice President Anuj Mittal 
Secretary/Treasurer Emily Petersen 
Representative Shobi Ahmed 
Representative Stephen Goutman 
Representative Priya Sarin 
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posed for the three spots. Write in 
candidates received 84 votes. 

Making ita three-way sweep in the 
presidential races for incumbents, 
class of 2002 president Jenny Chiang 
was re-elected by defeating Khalid 
Itum. She received 54.4 percent of the 
vote. Anuj Mittal was also re-elected 
as vice president, receiving 59.1 per- 
cent of the vote in defeating Ash 
Batavia. Nrupen Bhavsar and 
Jonathan Hofeller are in a run-off 
election for secretary/treasurer, 
Olivia Elee and Henry Huang failed 
to make the run-off. Five candidatés 
will be in the running for the thrée 
spots as class of 2002 representatives, 
Zeceki Dossal, Stephen Goutmah, 
Shanu Kohli, Aashish Majethia, and 
Priya Sarin will compete in the run- 
off election next week. 
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STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, APRIL 21, 1999 


243-2625 Present 
662-8715 Present 
516-2293 Present | 
662-9217 Present | 
662-1247 Present 
516-5011 Present 
243-1121 Present 
516-5017 Present 
243-6366 Present } 
516-2692 Present 
366-2865 Present | 
243-8696 Present | 
662-1806 ABSENT 
261-1815 Present | 
889-5147 Present 
467-6909 Present 
235-6351 . Present 
516-3122 Present 
516-3697 Present 
516-3207 Present 
516-3123 Present 
516-3697 ABSENT 
516-3059 Present 

| 
516-5857 ABSENT 
516-5989 Present 
516-5935 Present 
516-3562 Present 
516-5705 Present 
516-5725 Present | 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
states that the SAC has the authority 
to cancel an event. He says, “When 
there is postering that is offensive to 
the student body, the SAC has the 
right to cancel an event. We can dis- 
allow the use of school facilities for 
actions we deem outside the interest 
of the university.” 

At the Student 
Council meeting 
immediately fol- 
lowing SAC, a mo- 
tion was made to 
overturn the SAC 
ruling. Ahmad 
stood in for Presi- 
dent Zack Pack, 
who was not able to 
attend the meeting 
due to his obser- 


The cricket club Sake an 
ran the event at a 
loss to make the 

event a fun night 


for Johns Hopkins 


“Twaslessthanhappythenext morn- 
ing,” Newton explains. “What the 
cricket club didisjustrude,” he contin- 
ues, referring to the sequence of events 
that resulted in the team’s acquisition 
of E-Level the night of April 1. 

“] heard those rumors and I 
thought they were ridiculous,” says 

Ahmad, also a 
7 vinember~ Of the 

Chandra 
agrees, “I think the 
whole controversy 
is nonsensical. The 
cricket club sawthe 
opportunity to 
schedule an event 
in a very short 
time.” 


SAC member 


vance of the Pass- students Jaime Franco re- 
over holiday. After versed her support 
mentioning to -HARICHANDRA of canceling the 


Soterakis that his 
Class’ event had been canceled, 
Ahmad brought the decision up fora 
vote before Student Council. 

The decision to cancel was upheld. 

“With a 14-2 vote, there was obvi- 
ous support of the SAC decision,” 
Ahmad says. 

However, as the SAC isa branch of 
Student Council, Pack claims, “Coun- 
cil is always reluctant to overturn an 
SAC decision.” 

On the morning of April 1, a student 
reserved E-Level for the night in question. 

Incidentally, the student was Hari 
Chandra. A member of the cricket 
club, Chandra reserved E-Level for 
the team that night. 

The event was popular. 

Thenightattracted more than 200 stu- 
dents, who were charged $2 at the door. 

“After we saw that people were 
having such a good time, we decided 
to stop charging people at the en- 
trance,” Chandra explains. “The 
cricket club ran the event at a loss to 
make the event a fun night for Johns 
Hopkins students.” 

Whenasked why the event showed 
no profit, Chandra said, “I have no 
idea. Did you want me to stand at the 
door and make sure every one paid?” 

The following morning, Soterakis 
was surprised by a poster in the Stu- 
dent Activities building informing the 
Class of 2000, “The Joke’s on You!” 
an obvious spoof ofthe Class of 2000’s 
second poster, says Newton. 


Class of 2000 event 
after learning of the actions of the 
cricket club. 

“This is one out of a series of po- 
litical [actions] that undermines what 
the SAC does,” Franco says. “Coun- 
cil is divided between people who are 
completely self-motivated and people 
who want to help everyone else.” 

The club’s takeover of the E-Level 
night caused Soterakis to appeal to 
the deans the following day. He felt 
that he had been slighted by the hasty 
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such matters. 
While the spe- 
cificreasons for the 
much-debated 
cancellation do not 
concern Dean 
Benedict or Dean 
Boswell, a fellow 
developer of the 
ethics committee, 


only gives authority 
to punish based on 


financial means 
~ DAMIEN NEWTON, 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


NEWS 


Deans plan ethics committee NPR’s Dvorkin speaks on 
the future of journalism 


from future complaints. 

After speaking to several members 
ofthe administration, Dean Benedict 
senta letter outlining his vision of the 
committee’s purpose to both Damien 
Newton and Zack Pack. Several goals 


are the “establishment of a code of 


conduct for student groups. Estab- 
lishment of written procedures for 
student group hearings before the 
SAC Executive Board, including due 
process requirements such as notifi 
cation of charges and opportunity to 
respond to charges.” 

In the case of the recent SAC can- 
cellation, Soterakis was not invited to 
give a response to the charges. 

The cancellation of an event due 
to “offensive posters” invited discus- 
sion of First Amendment rights. The 
momentum of the decision to cancel 
the Class of 2000 nightled toa discus- 
sion of the ethics of other student 
groups, specifically, the News-Letter. 

Two members of Student Council 
brought up the April Fool’s edition of 
the News-Letter during debate on the 
decision tocancel theClass of2000 event. 

Juneja and freshman representa- 
tive Steven Goutman suggested a reso- 


lution to urge the News-Letterto givea | 
Furthermore, | 


public apology. 
Goutman recommended that Council 
move to prevent the News-Letter from 
sending the April Fool’s edition to sub- 
scribing parents and alumni. How- 
ever, as Newton explained, there is no 





ment. 

Dean Benedict 
included the issue 
of censorship in 
his letter as well, 


ing recommenda- 


the current non- 
censorship clause 


SAC CHAIR in the SAC consti- 





they feel the ambi- 

guity of the SAC constitution needs 
to be clarified for the future in order 
to avoid similar debates about proper 
SAC procedure. 

“In terms of the political side of 
[thé protest], I just don’t know,” 
Boswell says. “It was reviewed by the 
SAC and there were no clearly defined 
procedures for handling complaints.” 

The deans are intent on ensuring 
similar controversy does not erupt 
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tution. Establish- 


ment of a written Homewood Stu- | 


dent Affairs policy regarding 
non-censorship of the student press, 
clarifying the specific legal and philo- 
sophical foundations for non-censor- 
ship.” 


“Wedon’twanttocensoranybody,” | 


promised Dean Boswell. “We just felt 


[the forming ofthe committee] madea | 


lot of sense. People don’t know what is 
meant in the constitution.” 
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provision for this | 
type of enforce- | 


journalism exists.| do 


adding the follow- | 


tions: “Review of | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
There were only two commercial sat- 
ellites orbiting Earth at the time, too. 
On average, it took film three days to 
get on the air from a place such as 
Vietnam. Satellites were reserved only 
for major stories such as the Tet Of- 
fensive or the fall of Saigon. 

Picking stories in the 1970s was 
also easier for editors, Dvorkin said. 
They had about 200 to 300 to choose 
from off of the wire services. 

The scene from more than 25 years 
ago has been radically changed to- 
day, said Dvorkin. He said that news- 
rooms are a lot more serious today. 
Journalists are “just not the hard 
drinkers they used to be.” And prac- 
tical jokes which used to alleviate ten- 
sion and pressure on deadline are al- 
most nonexistent. 


“Tabloid journalism 
drives out quality 
journalism because it 
draws big audiences. | 
still believe quality 


believe that public 
radio does exactly 


that.” 


—JEFFREY DVORKIN, NPR 
MANAGING EDITOR 





He concedes, though, that “as an 
industry, we've become successful 
and some mighteven say important.” 

The biggest difference from the 
media climate of the early 1970s, 
though, was that news is now sup- 
posed to be profitable. 

“CBS back then was not expected 
to make a profit,” Dvorkin said. The 


| news was supposed to be subsidized 





by other areas. 

As profit played a more important 
role in news, Dvorkin believes that 
entertainment values began to influ- 
ence news values today. 

“T still believe what we do isa craft, 
not a profession,” Dvorkin added. 
“Journalists are taught, not born.” 

That craft, he says, was changed 
forever with the introduction of com- 
puters to the newsroom. 

In 1984, when computers first be- 
came newsroom staples, Dvorkin 
said, about 500 to 600 stories per day 
came through them from wire ser- 
vices and other sources. 

By 1991 that number was 5000 sto- 
ries per day. When Dvorkin moved 
to his current position at National 
Public Radio in 1997, the figure had 
climbed to 7000 stories per day. And 
at the height of the Lewinsky scandal 
last year, that number was as high as 
11,000 stories per day. 

Dvorkin also added that those fig- 
ures do not include stories in news- 
print or from faxes and emails. 

Theincrease from 200stories per day 
coming across an editor’s desk back in 
the early 1970sto 11,000 per day today is 
more than a 5500 percent increase. 

“But our journalism is not 5500 per- 
cent better,” Dvorkin said. “And our 
journalistsaren’t5500 percent smarter.” 

Nevertheless, the news business 
has become successful and has been a 
driving force in creating what Dvorkin 
called an “international culture of im- 
mediacy and rapidity that we can 
scarcely remember living without.” 

But, he warned, while we may have 
a vast array of sources from which to 
get our news, the places these sources 
get their news from have dwindled. 

Increased technology has lead to a 
rapid decreasein thenumber ofreporters 
and editors employed by news agencies. 

“WCBS used to cover [New York] 
city ikea blanketin the‘70s,” Dvorkin 
said. “They used 14 reporters. Today 
they have two reporters, a weather 
man, and a sports man.” 

The technological changes have 
also changed broadcast news. 

In the past, networks sent out a 
standard crew of seven. Today, the 
standard crew is two. And often the 
reporter also serves as camera man. 

“The economic and téchnical as- 
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pects have changed the business,” 
Dvorkin explained. “NPR is moving 
out of the analog phase and into the 
digital phase. It gives us CD-quality 
sound with digital radio, which ben- 
efits millions of listeners.” 

Developments haven’t all been 
positive in Dvorkin’s view, though. 

The amount of information is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, but 
staffs are getting smaller, he said. 

Dvorkin, a specialist in freedom of 
speechissueswhocovered the fallofcom- 
munismin 1989whilestationedin Prague 
and Budapest, blamesthetriumph oftab- 
loid journalism for this change. 

He says that in the past, a news- 
room would often consist of 12 to 14 
editors and 40 reporters. Today, the 
same newsroom is made up of four 
editors and 15 reporters. 

Because there are fewer people to 
do the job, it has lead to story “focus.” 
Reporters and editors take a story 
and find it’s emotional point of con- 
flict with their audience. 

What this has lead to in the age of 
huge corporate profits, an informa- 
tion explosion, and a digital revolu- 
tion, Dvorkin said, is that there are 
onlyafewsources audiences can trust. 

“Tabloidjournalism drives out qual- 
ity journalism because it draws big au- 
diences,” Dvorkin said. “T still believe 
quality journalism exists. I do believe 
that public radio does exactly that.” 

In Dvorkin’s mind, public radio 
can be an example to continue qual- 
ity journalism. 

“The challenge for public radio is to 
keep community-oriented values in 
mind,” hesaid. “Publicradiotreatslisten- 
ers as citizens first and listeners second.” 

He added that it is important to 
“love the profession, and fight the 
industry,” as well as keep in mind 
three duties to audiences. First, in- 
form them. Second, enlighten them. 
Third, entertain them. “In that or- 
der,” Dvorkin emphasized. 

In closing, Dvorkin stressed that 
journalists must strive to reach their 
ideals, but that audiences must un- 
derstand that good journalism still 
exists. 

“The culture of journalistic celeb- 
rity isa poisonous one,” he said. “We 
are being high-minded, butit’s harder 
to see and to hear than before.” 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Medical schools add | Pfizer fellowship 


business training 


BOSTON, Mass. — Selene Parekh 
will be the only Boston University 
student to graduate next month with 
bothamedical degree anda master’s 
in business. 

But Parekh, 25, is part of a small 
but growing number of medical stu- 
dents nationwide seeking business 
training in an attempt to keep pace 
with a changing health care system. 

Twenty-eight of 125 United States 
medical schools offer a joint MD/ 
MBA program. According to the 
American Association of Medical 
Colleges, 143 students sought both 
degrees during the 1997-1998 aca- 
demic year, a small number com- 
pared to the approximate 15,000 who 
graduate from medical schools an- 
nually. 

But as health maintenance orga- 
nizations break into a field once 
dominated by family physicians or 
private clinics, future doctors are 
being asked to become more busi- 
ness-savvy, and medical school cur- 
ricula are growing to include classes 
in health economics, professional li- 
abilityand reimbursementstrategies. 

“I don’t think that physicians in 
the future can ignore the business 
aspect of medicine,” said Parekh, 
who will start a residency in ortho- 
pedic surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania after graduation. 

Twenty-five percent of medical 
schools now offer some sort of com- 
bined medical and management 
training, according to the American 
Medical Association, and several 
programs have developed that allow 
students to spend much of their resi- 
dency in HMOs and non-hospital 
facilities. 

Business training allows doctors 
to be more instrumental in decisions 
madeat HMOsandhave greater con- 
trol over the treatment their patients 
receive, said Parekh, who expects to 
spend half his career caring for pa- 
tients and the other in administra- 
tion. 

Although 10 to 15 BU medical 
students are also pursuing MBAs 
through the School of Management, 


BU does not offer a joint MD/MBA 
program, according B 
wish to pursue an MBA while in medi- 
cal school must instead apply to SMG 
on their own and find the time to com 


J students who 


plete the coursework. 

While Parekh admitted that can be 
difficult, he credits SMG for allowing 
him scheduling flexibility. 

Business in Medicine, a campus or- 
ganization made up of MD/MBA stu- 
dents, is working toward a formalized 
business curriculum tailored to the 
needs of medical students. The group 
also sponsors events intended to ex- 
pose other medical students to the busi- 
ness side of health care. 

But according to Culbert, the cre- 
ation of a joint MD/MBA program at 
BU is unlikely. 

“Tufts has a [joint program]. We 
don’t want to reinvent the wheel,” he 
said. In 1995, Tufts University became 
the first college in the country to enable 
students to earn a medical degree and 
master’s in business in four year’s, ac- 
cording to Dr. Norman Stearns, the 
program’s director. Eight members of 
the inaugural class will graduate this 
May, he said. 

Most universities, including 
Georgetown University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, offer five-year pro- 
grams. 

The Tufts program is open only to 
students who have already been ac- 
cepted to the Tufts School of Medicine. 
Students devote the summers before 
their first and second year specifically 
to health care management. 

The MBA segment of the program 
adds an additional $18,000 to the price 
ofa medical degree, which already costs 
$30,000 annually. 

Ina time ofshrinking budgets, doc- 
tors need to be trained to best utiliz 
available resources, Stearns said. 

“There was a loss of control of the 
medical profession by physicians, leav- 
ing the power of management of pa- 
tient care to non-physicians,” Stearns 
said. “We are training our students to 

assume more active involvement in 
managing costs and the quality ofhealth 
care. 





Undergrads receive | Spring Fair a success 


Two undergraduates 
will pursue summer 
research with 
awards from Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


For the second consecutive year, 
two Hopkins students have won the 
Pfizer Summer Undergraduate Re- 
search Fellowship, sponsored by the 
Pfizer Central Research Division in 
Groton, Connecticut. 

The fellowship funds students to 
conduct research in one of-five areas 
at their home universities. Pfizer tar- 
gets universities nation-wide, and in- 
vites each university to have up to two 
students apply to one or more of the 
five areas. 

Richard Burwick and Sashank 
Reddy, both juniors, are two of four- 
teen college students chosen nation- 
ally for the fellowship, and, for the 
second yearinarow, Hopkins was the 
only school to have two fellowship 
recipients. Both Burwick and Reddy 
workin the area of molecular biology. 

The Pfizer fellowships award $5000 
toeach recipient, of which $3500 goes 
to thestudent and $1500 goes to his or 
her lab. 

Students had to be nominated by 
the chair of the department. Hopkins’ 
Chair of the Biology Department Vic- 
tor Corces wrote letters of nomina- 
tion for both Burwick and Reddy. 
Corces did not know Reddy previ- 
ously, but had worked with Burwick 
the year before when he recruited the 
then-sophomore to assist on a com- 
mittee to revise the university’s biol- 
ogy curriculum. 

Burwick is a biology major who 
has been working with Dr. Kyle 
Cunningham in the Department of 
Biology for the past year. 

This summer, with the Pfizer fel- 
lowship, Burwick will continue his 
ongoing work, which centers on the 
regulation of gene expression through 
the manipulation of calcium path- 
ways: In normal conditions, calcium 
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binds to the protein that Burwick stud- 
ies, causing the gene that the protein 
controls to be expressed. However, 
various factors can inhibit the pro- 
tein, interfering with gene expression. 

One cause of protein inhibition that 
Burwick points out is the use of drugs 
which are administered after an organ 
transplant to suppress the patient’s 
immune response. Burwick is cur- 


rently investigating the regulators of 


the protein in order to understand 
how it is inhibited, and he will con- 
tinue this work as a Pfizer summer 
fellow. 

Reddy is a pursuing a double ma- 
jor in Biology and Philosophy. He 
conducts research at the Hopkins 
Medical School under the supervision 
of Dr. Solomon Snyder, the director 
of the Department of Neuroscience. 
Reddy is studying circadian rhythms, 
the biological processes that vary on 
twenty-four hour cycles. 

Reddy is looking for molecular fac- 
tors which govern the expression of 
melatonin, the chief hormone regu- 
lating circadian rhythms. Specifically, 
Reddyis attempting to determine how 
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The fellowships award 
$5000 to each 
recipient, of which 
$3500 goes to the 
student and $1500 
goes to his or her lab. 





the enzyme that controls the produc- 
tion of melatonin is regulated at the 
gene level. Melatonin seems to playa 
part in the regulation processes such 
as sleep, aging, and reproduction, and 
Reddy hopes thathis research will help 
scientists to understand these pro- 
cesses more fully. 

The summer fellows, along with 
their faculty sponsors, will have the 
opportunity to participate in a poster 
presentation of their research in early 
October 1999 in Connecticut, at the 
Pfizer Research Headquarters, 
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fair, with between 10 and 15 per- 
cent fewer booths. One of the reasons 
for the decrease in size was a reduc- 
tion in the number of arts and crafts 
booths attending the fair. 

“Arts and crafts hada tough year,” 
says Rieder. “A couple of people said 
that they would pay when they got 
there and we’dsave theman awesome 
spot, and then they wouldn’t show 
up. 

“We sent out hundreds of vendor 
applications,” explains Bansal, “but 
vendors area little bit harder to come 
by. I’m not upset about [arts and 
crafts], because we couldn’thave done 
anything else.” 

This year’s fair offered a number of 
different night time activities — in- 
cluding last Thursday night’s Agents 
of Good Roots kickoff concert at E- 
Level — which attracted more than 
400 students. 

“Wewere really happy that so many 
people turned out for the show,” says 
night life co-chair Andy Pergam. “It 
really could have gone either way.” 

In addition to the concert, which, 
according to Katie Rieder, earned 
about $2000, night life offered more 
diverse events during Spring Fair ’99. 

“Instead of having a concert where 
only a couple hundred people can 
come,” explains Pergam, “we had 
events so everyone who wanted to 
come could come.” 

Saturday’s casino night, in accor- 
dance with the fair’s Vegas theme, of- 
fered real and fake gambling and 
chances to win trips to Las Vegas, 
courtesy of Wainwright’s Vacations. 

Although the gambling was not as 
profitable as expected, the eventitself 
helped the night life committee bring 
in extremely impressive results. 

“Night life almost doubled their 
expected income,” says Bansal. 

“It was amazing, considering the 
budget we were working with,” adds 
Rieder. “For casino night there was a 
line outside of Levering.” 

Another popular Spring Fair event 
was the headline concert, which fea- 
tured rapper Eminem performing at 
Shriver Hall. 

Unlike previous years, when Spring 
Fair has taken financial responsibility 
for the headline concert, this year’s 
Eminem concert was handled by an 
outside promoter. Although Spring 
Fair did not earn any money from the 

concert, they were also free of finan- 


cial obligations. 

Friday’s concert wasasold-outper- 
formance, but only 200 of the more 
than 1,000 available seats were taken 
by Hopkins students. Still, Pergam is’ 
happy with the result. 

“Tt was Eminem’s show, but we did 
it at Hopkins,” he says. “We gota big 
name, anda big crowd, and westarted 
putting Hopkins on the map.” 

The concert, which Pergam de- 
scribes as going “very smoothly,” 
nonetheless did feature some prob- 
lems. 

There were three fights and two 
instances of flashing by female audi- 
ence members who were on-stage with 
Eminem. 

Despite these security problems, 
Pergam emphasizes the overall suc- 
cess of the concert, largely due to the 
help of student groupsand Spring Fair 
workers. 

“Wehad to tell people to get off the 
chairs, and we tookaway some joints,” 
he says, “but it could have been much 
worse.” 

The Spring Fair staff also said that 
the beer garden had a good year. 

“It went wonderful,” says beer gar- 
den co-chair Jon Burd. “From a fi- 
nancial standpoint, the 72 kegs we 
sold fell short of our goal. We would 
havelikedtohaverun alittle bitlonger 
on Saturday, butall in all we had three 
great days of weather and a positive 
weekend.” 

Unlike last year’s beer garden, 
which featured music by 98 Rock, the 
D.C.-based WHFS provided musical 
entertainment for Spring Fair 99. 

“We thought that the bands werea 
lot more in tune with what Hopkins 
students want to hear,” explains Burd. 

Theagreement with HFS and other 
stations also helped Spring Fair earn 
between $20,000 and $25,000 in radio 
advertisements. 

In addition to the radio spots, the 
fair was publicized on television, 
through mailings, and posterings. 

“One vendor told me that Spring 
Fair's publicity was the most far- 
reaching and professional he’s ever 
seen for a fair,” says Bansal. 

Overall, Bansal says that she is 
amazed that the fair went by so 
smoothly. 

“The best compliment I can give is 
that I took the MCATs on Saturday 
morning with a clear conscience,” 
Bansal adds. “I could concentrate 100 
percent on the test.” 
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A Voyage fro 


BY ELIZABETH HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Among the many vaccinations 
children receive in the United States, 
measles is a prominent one. Some 
universities and workplaces even re- 
quire a second booster shot for this 
disease. As expected, measles is hardly 
a public health concern in the United 
States. However, it isa lethal killer in 
many third world countries. World- 
wide, measles is the cause of 1-2 mil- 
lion deaths per year, and in develop- 
ing countries 3% of all infants are 
infected with the disease. 

An expert on this issue, Diane E, 
Griffen M.D. Ph.D., Chair of Molecu- 
lar Microbiology and Immunology 
at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
spoke at the Homewood Campus on 
Tuesday, April 20, 1999. She holds 
professorships in Medicine, Infec- 
tious Diseases, and Neurology at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine. She has published over 150 
scientific articles and has served as 
council to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. She 
is also an editor of the Journal of Vi- 
rology and has served on the editorial 
board of several other academicjour- 
nals. 

Dr. Griffen received her M.D. in 
Medicine and Ph.D. in Immunology 
from Stanford University before com- 
ing to Johns Hopkins for a Post-Doc- 
toral Fellowship in Virology and In- 
fectious Disease under Dr. Richard 
Johnson. She first worked on mos- 
quito-born encephalomyelitis until 
Dr. Johnson was given the opportu- 
nity to go to Lima, Peru to do a three 
month exchange at "Hospital del 
Nino" (Children's Hospital). There 
he observed a high number of 
measles-encephalomyelitis. 

The following year, Dr. Griffen was 
given the chance to be part of a team 
to go to Lima and conduct studies on 
measles-encephalomyelitis. There 
were several advantages to holding 
the study in Lima. First, a laboratory 
was tobe provided for the cause. Thus, 
working conditions would be facili- 
tated. Secondly, most of the children 
hospitalized in Lima came to the Hos- 
pital del Nino where they were iso- 
lated in infectious wards to keep them 
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apart from the other children in the 
building. 

Encephalomyelitis isa demyelinat- 
ing disease, a disease that takes the 
coating off axons which are the part 
of neurons that trasmit the nerve sig- 
nals. The measles-encephalomyelitis 
did not display the usual characteris- 
tics of "normal" encephalomyelitis. 
One major clue that supported this 
was that the pathology was different. 
In Lima, the team studied three dif- 
ferent kinds of patients to determine 
various results. They studied measles 
patients with a neurologic disease, 
measles patients with pneumonia, 
and measles patients with no other 
complications. 

Through these studies, the team 
was trying to answer three basic ques- 
tions. What cells in the body are in- 
fected? What cells are activated? What 
cytokines (products) are produced? 

Dr. Griffen also traveled to Zam- 
biain Africato add to her research. In 
Zambia, there is a high immuniza- 
tion rate of 80%, however, they still 
have epidemics and outbreaks dur- 
ing the rainy seasons that even affect 
immunized persons. Another prob- 
lem that Zambia has is the high per- 
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Peru to Zambia 


centage of persons 
infected with the 
HIV virus. Dr. 
Griffen and her 
team therefore en- 
hanced their study 
to understand the 
interaction of the 
two viruses. Their 
goals were to un- 
derstand why the 
vaccination pro- 
gram was notas ef- 
fective as it should 
be and to study the 
immunosuppres- 
sion effect on 
measles. This In- 
fectious Disease 
Project was a tech- 
nical cooperation 
between Zambia 
and Japan. 
Therash that we 
commonly associ- 
ate with measles 
pronounces the 
onset of the im- 
mune response 
and the clearing of the measles virus 
in the system. However, the team en- 
countered a problem with this phe- 
nomenon in Zambia. HIV suppresses 
theimmune response; In other words, 
measles patients do not get a rash. 
Thus many measles cases were over- 
looked and studies were not as accu- 
rate as they should have been. The 
potential impact of HIV on measles 
involved altered clinical manifesta- 
tions, primary/secondary vaccine 
failure, and increased infectiousness. 
134 children were studied. 73% 
had measles (not all of the children 
admitted into the infectious wards 
were diagnosed with measles). 25% 
of them were HIV positive. 40% of 
the HIV-infected patients with 
measles had had vaccinations in the 
past. And again, all the children that 
had measles but failed to display a 
rash had been omitted in the study 
because they were overlooked. 


Dr. Griffen is currently leading a | 


team in the evolution of better strate- 
gies to immunize infection with HIV 


vaccine that could inoculate children 
around the worldand save thousands 
of lives. 





Inhaling the sites of Charm City 


: s I was driving back 
from the fresh, airy 
region of Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, I 
was relieved to finally 
reach my beloved Baltimore. After 
all} I can only endure nature for so 
long. Taking the Cold Spring Lane 
exit, I was delighted to encounter the 
first true sign that I had reached Bal- 
timore City proper. Yes, of course I 
méan the glue factory. 

‘Relishing in the smell of a night- 
mare of Elmer-ish proportions, I 
rolled down my window to enjoy a 
fresh gust of that glue-laden air. But 
alas, my pasty ecstacy was short-lived, 
fot beside me pulled up a 1983 Buick 
with an obvious muffler problem. 
Still, that smell of Baltimore exhaust 
does make me feel good, so I kept my 
windows down all the same. 

“As I drove down Cold Spring Lane, 
Iwas happy tosee thatall the trash Ihad 
seen sitting on the side of the road be- 
fore [left was still there. Ina world filled 
with inconstancy, it's nice to know that 
some things remain the same. 

“After the euphoric drive down Uni- 
vetsity Parkway, I arrived home to my 
good old lead-painted apartment. My 
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silly cat was chewing on some of the 
paint chips--what a zany kitty! I real- 
ized that I foolishly hadn't taken my 
recyclables out before I left home. Re- 
cycling is mandatory in my home state, 
butluckily, Baltimoreans have the right 
to throw glass in the trash whenever 
and wherever they choose. 

I trekked down to my basement, 
but since there was no recycling bin 
within miles, I decided to just chuck 
my cans and bottles in the overflow- 
ing trash dumpster. Who wants to 
search for a recycling bin when the 


trash is so much more convenient? 

By the time I made it back to my 
room, the sun was starting to set? 
Where HAD the day gone? Within a 
couple of minutes, the sun was com- 
pletely gone. But wait a minute! It 
wasn't dark out! No, unlike most 
states, which have a (gasp!) black 
night sky, my home away from home 
has an orangey-red sky. And it was 
stilllight out! I rejoiced, thinking that 
I might head on back to the glue fac- 
tory to make it a perfect evening. 

‘As I walked slowly to my car, dazed 
with joy and love for my new home, I 
looked up at the sky. In Pennsylvania, the 
nightsky had been covered with frighten- 
ing white dots. Thank goodness there 
were none of those in Baltimore. 

AsI drove back down Cold Spring, 
trying to avoid the roadkill and sharp 
objects in the road, I smiled at every 
driver who swerved past me, honking 
relentlessly. I turned off my radio, 
because, afterall, there's nothing more 
beautiful than the sound ofacarhorn. 

And as I meandered down the 
road, I thought to myself how won- 
derful it is to be in such a clean, beau- 
tiful city such as Baltimore. I hope 
nothing ever changes. 





Arteries from pigs and polymers 


» 
BY.PAUL RECER 
The Associated Press 


. 

Researchers working with pig cells 
have founda way to growliving arteries, 
a significant advance in the attempt to 
develop body parts. 

The vessels "are indistinguishable 
fromthe nativestructure," said Dr. Laura 
A. Niklason of Duke University, leader 

of the research team. "They are com- 
pletely smooth, glistening structures 
inside and out." 

The arteries were grown with the as- 

i of a machine that mimics the 
Pubeofhe baad demonstatett 
_ New, living arteries can be grown to re- 
_ Place diseased vessels. 
 Niklason, first author of a study that 
_ appeared today in the journal Science, 
Said although the experiment used pigs, 
___ Itshowed that it is possible to grow new 
arteries to replace ones clogged or 
> said engineered, living arteries 
ay may be used in human heart 
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doctors now use. 

Surgeons now must remove up to 
24 inches of leg vein in order to find 
segments needed for heart bypass sur- 
gery. Often, the vein removal causes 
more complications for patients than 
does the heart bypass itself. 

But Niklason said her experiment 
was different because the incubation 
machine rhythmically pumped nutri- 
ents through the developing cells, imi- 
tating the pressures fromabeatingheart. 

This pulsation, she said, increased 
the strength of the finished artery and 
made it last longer when it was trans- 
planted. Rtas 

"This is the first tissue engineering 
ina lab system that tried to mimic the 
pulse in the human body," she said. 
"Othertissueengineeringhasbeen done 
in a static system where there was no 
real attempt to copy what is happening 
so far as the push and pull of pressure. 

Inher experiment, Niklason madea 
tube resembling an artery from a poly- 
mer material. This tube eventually 
would dissolve, butitacted asa scaffold 


. 


for the developing tissue. 

Niklason then removed a small seg- 
ment ofaneckartery froma pigand from 
thisvesseltooksomesmoothmusclecells. 

The tube was placed in a machine 
that circulates a broth that includes cell 
nutrients and oxygen. The tube was 
thenseeded withthe pig smooth muscle 
cells. A pump sent pulses of nutrient 
through the tube, feeding the cells and 
causing them to grow new cells. 

After ten weeks, the polymer tube 
had been replaced by a tube of smooth 
muscle cells. 

Niklason thenadded endothelial cells, 
the tissue that lines arteries, In just three 
days, the inner surfaces were smoothly 
covered and the artery was complete. 

Arteries made in this way were 
grafted into the pigs that donated the 
cells and Niklason said that the vessels 
"worked beautifully." 

Some specimens made without the 
pulsing system failed after two weeks, 
but the arteries made with the pulsing 
"functioned like native vessels" for up 
to four weeks, she said. 


Doctor offers 


implants to correct 
nearsightedness 


An eye doctor here is offering a 
new solution for nearsightedness— 


| tiny transparent rings implanted di- 


rectly into the eye. 
McDonald Eye Associates, run by 


| Dr.J.E. McDonald, was one of several 


medical facilities in the country, and 


| the only one in Arkansas, selected by 


KeraVision Inc. to participate in a 


| two-year clinical trial of Intacs, as the 
| rings are called. 


"We believe we're birthing a very 


| special baby," says McDonald. 


The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 


| istration approved the use of Intacs 











on April 9. They are the first surgical 
corneal implants approved for sale in 


| the United States. They have been 
| available in Europe since 1996 and in 


Canada since last year. 
About 40 people from northwest 


| Arkansas, southern Missouri and 
| eastern Oklahoma participated in 


McDonald's study. In return, they 
didn't have to pay for the operation. 


| Intacs cost $2,000 to $2,500 per eye, 
| about the same as laser surgery. 


Nearsightedness occurs when the 


| cornea, the membrane covering the 
| front of the eye, is too steeply curved. 


Flattening the cornea helps correct 
nearsightedness. About 22 million 
Americans are affected by mild near- 
sightedness, or myopia. 

Intacs are two crescents about the 
thickness ofa contact lens that forma 
ring around the cornea's edge. Their 
slight weight flattens the cornea with- 
out permanently destroying tissue. 

Intacs require about a 15-minute 
operation. Eye drops numb the eye. 


| The doctor cuts a tiny pocket into the 


cornea. A special device slips the cres- 
cents onto the cornea. A single stitch 
closes the wound. 

If patients don't like their Intacs, 
or suffer a side effect such as glare, 
doctors can remove the rings with a 
good chance of returning the eyes to 
pre-surgery condition. 

The FDA warns that the implants 


| are only for mildly nearsighted 
| people. 
interaction and the development ofa | 


Prehistoric mammal 
fossils found 


The Air Force has uncovered fos- 
sils of prehistoric mammals while at- 
tempting to bury debris from a con- 
struction projectat Kirtland Air Force 
Base. 

A paleontologist believes the fos- 
sils are at least 1 million years old. 
One of the bones is believed to be 
from a camel-like animal known as 
the long-limbed llama, said Gary 
Morgan, the paleontologist from the 
New Mexico Museum of Natural His- 
toryand Science. Other bones appear 
to be from a prehistoric dog and an 
extinct horse, he said. Thelargestbone 
is about 8 inches long. 

"This is a significant discovery," 
Morgan said Friday in an Air Force 
news release. 

Further excavation is warranted, 
he said, and it shouldn't take more 
than an additional day to check for 
more fossils. Workat the site has been 
halted until officials decide how to 
proceed. 

The bones were found April 9 by 
workers from Kirtland's 377th Air 
Base Wing Civil Engineer Squadron. 
The crew was removing earth from a 
90 foot-deep pit where they planned 
to bury construction debris, includ- 
ing concrete reinforcement. 

Meanwhile, the state Land Office 
announced Friday that the Museum 
of Natural History and Science is go- 
ing to become a permanent reposi- 
tory for fossils located on state trust 
lands. 

A memorandum of understand- 
ing was signed between Land Com- 
missioner Ray Powell and the mu- 
seum Friday, 


Gene based therapy 
for heart disorder 


A University of Kentucky re- 
searcher plans to start finding patients 
for an experimental, gene-based 
therapy for people with a potentially 
deadly heart disorder. 

Dr. Jay W. Mason, chairman of 
UK's internal medicine, hopes the 
new therapy will treat an inherited 
form of "Long QT Syndrome," a dis- 
order that kills about 3,000 Ameri- 
cans each year without warning, 

Selected patients would receive a 
drug designed to counteract the ef- 
fects of a gene mutation that causes 
the disorder, Mason said Thursday. 

Mason and his colleagues devel- 
oped the therapy at the University of 
Utah, where Mason was chief of car- 
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diology before joining UK about two 
weeks ago. The therapy has been used 
to treat a few patients in Utah. 

UK is gearing up for several forays 
into gene and gene-based therapies 
which many view as the future of 
medicine. Gene therapy includes 
methods of repairing or replacing dis- 
ease-causing genes. 

Gene-based therapies don't repair 
genes, but try to influence genes in 
sucha wayas to treat the diseases they 
cause. 

Long QT Syndrome affects the 
heart's electrical system, disrupting 
its ability to recharge after each heart- 
beat. Electrocardiograms of such pa- 
tients' hearts showan abnormally long 
duration in the QT interval, one of 
the measures of the heart's activity— 
hence the name Long QT. 

Patients with Long QT, most of 
them young, are at risk of death from 
heart arrhythmia that can strike with- 
out warning. 

Now, doctors usually treat the con- 
dition with beta blockers, but these 
drugs don't prevent death. 

The therapy developed by Mason 
and his partners uses a common drug 
—potassium— that appears to re- 
store normal electrical patterns in 
Long QT patients’ hearts. 

Masonsaid the drug works by "rev- 
ving up" a defective gene that causes 
theheart problem. Mason's newstudy 
will try to determine whether this cor- 
rection can prevent death. Mason 
thinks it can. 

"My bias is that this works," he 
said. 


Skeleton found in 
Portugal may clarify 
genesis of man 


Experts examining a 25,000 year- 
old child's skeleton in Portugal be- 
lieve it represents compelling evi- 
dence that humans as we know them 
today evolved from mating between 
Neanderthals and anatomically mod- 
ern man. 

It is believed they coexisted on 
the Iberian Peninsula. Their hybrid 
offspring eventually evolved into 
what is recognized as modern man, 
the director of the Portuguese Ar- 
chaeological Institute theorized Fri- 
day. 

"There are two theories about what 
happened. Some say the Neanderthal 
population was wiped out somehow, 
while anatomically modern man went 
on to evolve. 

"But another view says there was 
an intermingling of the two, and the 
interpretation of this skeleton is that 
in fact there was significant hybrid- 
ization," Zilhao said. 

The hybrid thrived and is the gen- 
esis of modern man, according to 
Zilhao's theory. He said further re- 
search and finds will be required to 
back up his hypothesis. 

Chris Stringer, an expert on Ne- 
anderthal man at the Museum of 
Natural History in London, said he 
had few details of the find but ex- 
pected it to make a "major contribu- 
tion" to the debate on how the Nean- 
derthals died out. 

The hybridization theory hasbeen 
difficult to prove because previously 
only fragments of skeletons have been 
found, Stringer said in a telephone 
interview. 

He said current evidence was not 
enough to make him subscribe to the 
hybridization theory, but added he 
was ready to consider the Portuguese 
findings with an open mind. 

"The Iberian peninsula is an area 
where there was a significant overlap 
in time and space between Neander- 
thal and modern man. They could 
have coexisted for as long as 10,000 
years," he said. 

The skeleton, believed to be of a 
four-year-old child, was discovered 
by chancein November in the Lapedo 
Valley near Leiria, 90 miles north of 
the Lisbon, the capital. 

Knownas the Child of Lapedo, the 
skeleton shows traits of modern man, 
including the jaw, teeth and spleen, 
and Neanderthal features like the size 
of the femur and tibia, according to 
Zilhao. 

Carbon dating shows the skeleton 
is about 25,000 years old, Zilhao said. 

Other evidence has shown that the 
Neanderthals and modern man co- 


existed in the area about 28,000 to 


30,000 years ago. 

Because the skeleton dates from 
3,000 years later and displays strong. 
anatomical features of both origins, 
Zilhao concludes that hybridization 
wasverydeep, 

The skeleton is being studied at 
the National Archeological Museum 
in Lisbon. Ke 


_ patients—but the study was so small 
that it is not a statistically valid differ- 
therapy-related 
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Immune booster 
shows promise 
against pancreatic 
cancer 


% 


Animmune-system booster derived ” 
from cow bile has shown promise “ 


against pancreatic cancer, the deadliest 
of all malignancies. 

Though it is probably no cure for 
most patients, the drug seems to work 
about as well as the standard medicine 
with far fewer side effects. The next step 
will be to try giving them together. 

Dr. Changnian Liu of the University 


of Nebraska presented data on prelimi- ' 
nary human testing of the new medi- ” 


cine, Virulizin, in Philadelphia on Tues- 


day at a meeting of the American ~ 


Association for Cancer Research. 


About 29,000 cases of pancreatic ~ 
cancer are diagnosed yearly in the © 
United States. The outlook is grim be- ~ 
cause the disease spreads silently. In 90 ~ 


percent of cases, the malignancy has 
already escaped the gland before it is 


detected. Only two percent of these pa- ~ 


tients survive a year. 


Traditionally, doctors have treated 


the disease with a standard chemo- 
therapy drug called 5-FU with ex- 
tremely poor results. Recently, treat- 


ment got a little better with the ~ 


introduction of Eli Lilly's Gemzar, 
which doubles theaverage survival term 
to about six months. 


Doctors tested Virulizin on 26 pa- — 
tients who had failed to respond to 
Gemzar. Theiraveragesurvival wasjust ~ 


over six months. 


Dr. Daniel Von Hoff of the Cancer ~ 


Therapy and Research Center in San 
Antonio said that if Virulizin holds up 
in further testing, it probably will be 
used with Gemzar. 


The drug is being developed by « 


Lorus Therapeutics Inc. of Toronto. 
Doctors said the primary side effect is 


mild fatigue. Typical chemotherapy | 


side effects include nausea, hair loss 
and low blood counts. 


Virulizin works by boosting the — 


power of macrophages, scavenger cells 


that fight cancer directly and also rev © 
up other parts of the immune system. * 


Results of 
chemotherapy for 
breast cancer 


Preliminary results from five stud- 


ies of ultrahigh-dose chemotherapy — 5 


plus bone marrow transplants for ad- 
vanced breast cancer: 

—No. 1, a U.S. study of metastatic | 
cancer, tumors that have recurred and 
spread to other organs. The study en- 
rolled 553 women, but only 184 quali- 
fied for either transplant or standard 
chemotherapy. Three years later, 32 
percent of transplant patients survived 
vs. 38 percent of standard patients— 
statistically an identical response. One 
treatment-related death was reported 
in a transplant patient. 

—No. 2, a U.S. study of 783 "high- 
risk" women—whose cancer already 
had advanced to ten or more lymph 
nodes by the time they were diagnosed, 
so that transplant was part of their ini- 
tial therapy. Three years later, 68 per- 
cent of transplant patients were alive 
without breast cancer vs. 64 percent of 
standard patients—statistically identi- 
cal. Someseven percent of patients died 
from the transplant therapy, vs. none 
who received standard therapy. 
Twenty-five percent fewer transplant 
patients have relapsed so far; scientists 
will monitor patients for three more 
years to see if that makes a difference. 

—No. 3, a Scandinavian study of 525 
high-risk women. Almost two years after 
therapy, 78 transplant patients had re- 
lapsed and 40had died, vs. 50relapsesand 
40 deaths in the standard treatment arm. 
Thereweretwotransplant-related deaths, 
and eight deaths related to toxicity of the 
standard treatment. 


—No. 4, a South African study of 
154high-riskwomen. Twenty-fiveper- © 
centoftransplantpatientshadrelapsed, © 
compared with 66 percent of standard » 
patients. Thiswasthe onlystudytofind © 
asurvival benefit. Unlike in other stud- © 
ies, women received two rounds of ul- * 
trahigh-dosechemotherapyplustrans- | 


plant instead of just one—and they 
received two drugs not routinely used 
for breast cancer in the United States. 
_—No.5,aFrench study of61 women 
with metastatic breast cancer. Overall 


survival was 30 percent in transplant % 


patients and 19 percent in standar 


ence, There were no 
deaths. 


drugs for both transplant and 


dard treatment. Patients can ge 

detaili- us allan intl Fie Ae es. 
of transplant therapy—at the | 
tional Cancer Institute Web site: h 
/cancertrials.nci.nih.gov. 
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EDITORIALS 


Actions of selfish Council 
members warrants policing 


Finally, the administration has decided 
to take a step in the right direction after a 
year of deplorable Student Council antics. 
Deans Benedict and Boswell, among oth- 
ers, have decided to form a committee 
which would handle complaints and ad- 
dress the ambiguous SAC constitution. 

The decision to form this committee 
comes on the heels of the recent question- 
able cancellation ofa Class of 2000 eventat 
E-Level. Although no Council member 
violated defined protocol, the conflict of 
interest and lack of respect for Council 
procedures and members is undeniable. 
The Council members canceled an event 
without letting the organizers of the said 
event respond and then profited from the 
situation by scheduling their own event in 
its place. 

E-Level reservations are made months 
in advance, and these students unfairly 
used insider knowledge about the cancel- 
lation of the event for their own gain. These 
elected individuals then had the audacity 
to deny any wrong-doing, although the 
facts clearly show that something fishy 
went down. Regardless of the official’s 

- claims to the contrary, it certainly looks 
» like they canceled the Class of 2000’s event 
solely to profit from the possible window 
of opportunity. Their posters advertising 
the rescheduled event mocked the Class of 

- 2000 officials, who had the rug pulled out 
from under them. Talk about adding in- 
“sult to injury! Did we really elect these 
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Student Council is no place for such bla- | 
tant self-promotion. These actions under- | 
mine the work of other Council members, | 
who are trying to benefit the student body | 
ina fair and objective manner, and detract | 
time that could be spent on more construc- 
tive Council business. SAC member Jaime 
Franco's reversal of support for the cancel- 
lation of the event indicates that she felt 
deceived by the abuse of power that has 
tainted Student Council’s procedures from 
the start of the Fall semester. Who knows 
how many other Council members have 
felt this way? 

Is it any coincidence that these selfish 
and shameless acts were not regulated the | 
night Zack Pack could not preside? 

Obviously, both the SAC and Student 
Council need careful monitoring,and,thus, | 
Deans Benedict and Boswell should be 
commended for trying to at least get a 
handle on the chaotic proceedings as well 
as prevent future conflicts of this nature. 
The confusing SAC constitution will, 
thankfully, be addressed by this commit- 
tee, but the fact that people are taking ad- 
vantage of the loopholes while they can 
only makes the battle, unnecessarily, an 
uphill one. 

However, the fact that a committee is 
needed to ensure that elected students are 
behaving with the decorum and respect 
that is expected of them is ridiculous. This 
should be embarrassing to both the Coun- 
cil and the student body who put these 


.. people? 


people in office. 





‘Women prisoners racial scapegoats 


he night a young woman 
hung herself in the max- 
unit, many others 
cried...She was a fright- 
ened and confused per- 
.__sonwho needed help. Instead she was 
", locked in a room, the door shut. Put 
_ in seclusion. She was a new mother... 
__ The officers couldn’t or didn’t save 
her. They tried to run things as if 
__ nothing happened that night. Some- 
_, thing had — alittle piece of everyone 
_ died with the realization of how frag- 
_ ile reality is, how cruel it is to lock 
human beings up as if they were ani- 
“mals.” So wrote a woman in prison in 
., the book The World Split Open. 
\. The last governor of Massachu- 
_, setts said, “I’m of the belief that 
_,, prison should belikea tour through 
~ the circles of hell.” And it is. A hell 
_ that is cold and frightening, where 
two-thirds of women are sexually 
and physically assaulted and guards 
are promoted for their brutality. A 
lonely hell where the ones you love 
cannot be touched and holidays are 
all seen from behind bars. Prison is 
°- ahostile and degrading world where 
any assertion of self, any spark of 
- resistance — even asking too many 
‘questions — may be disciplined by 
“weeks of isolation in the “hole” 
, * (solitary confinement) with no hu- 
<"man contact. ' 
‘1 Though the United States loudly 
» proclaims its morality and humane- 
-P ness, it lags behind other countries 
in its treatment of prisoners. 
_ Women in the U.S. are locked up in 
-» overcrowded prisons and many are 
*» guarded by men. 

Sexual abuse of prisoners by 
at guards is common. Many prisons 
% violate international standards re- 
' quiring adequate health care free of 

charge. In “Not Part of My Sen- 
**tence: Violations of the Human 
“ Rights of Women in Custody” 
(March, 1999), Amnesty Interna- 


+ tional reports that last year a woman — 


in an American prison was ne- 
_ s«glected by guards until she bled to 
_ death 


_ Amnesty also describes an inci- 
_ dent where a pregnant woman was 
not allowed to see an obstetrician 
during her imprisonment. Even as 
she complained “I’m constantly 
having headaches, stomach cramps, 
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fused to see her. All essentials for a 
healthy pregnancy are missing in 
prison — nutritious food, exercise, 
sanitary conditions, pre-natal care. 

Pregnant women are sometimes 
shackled with waist chains that can 
injure the fetus and ankle chains 
that increase the likelihood of fall- 
ing. A 1985 California Department 
of Health study found that one-third 
of all prison pregnancies end in late 
term miscarriage, more than twice 
the outside rate. Only 20 percent of 
prison pregnancies end with live 
births. The New York Times recently 
described a woman forced to give 
birth shackled to her bed with her 
hands cuffed together and who was 
unable to reach the call button to 
summon a nurse when she deliv- 
ered her baby. 

For those women who do have 
healthy deliveries, forced separation 
usually comes within 72 hours after 
birth. Mothers endure the pain of 
seeing their children taken to foster 
care and fear the very real possibil- 
ity of permanently losing custody. 
Even though maintaining family ties 
is one of the most important factors 
in ensuring women are not rear- 
rested, prisons make visits difficult 
with humiliating strip searches for 
visitors and great distances from 
urban areas. 

We are supposed to support the 
billions spent on imprisoning thelarg- 
est number of women in the world 
because prisons ensure public safety. 
But 70 percent ofthe women in prison 
are non-violent offenders and only a 
minuscule percentage are really a 
threat to public safety. Ninety per- 
cent have some history of substance 
abuse, but only one in ten prisoners 


_gets the treatment they need. Though 


the recidivism rate for people who get 
a college education in prison is al- 
most zero, in almost all prisons there 
is no education available beyond 


G.E.D. Meaningful job training is 


rare. The general attitude of women’s 


endence. 

Instead of empowering women to 
lead responsible lives, women’s pris- 
ons reinforce feelings of entrapment 
and further dependency on the wel- 
fare state and men who pass through 
these women’s lives. 

Even those who have an incred- 
ible determination to survive with 
their self-respect intact come out 
painfully scarred. With no further 
education or job skills, and now hin- 
dered byacriminal record, itis nearly 
impossible to find a job. When em- 
ployers hear about a prison record, 
the “we’re not hiring today,” rejec- 
tion comes quickly. There is no sup- 
port for women recently released. 
Withhousing costs rising anda felony 
conviction barring them from public 
housing, many womenend upin shel- 
ters, still expected to support fami- 
lies, and they easily relapse into sub- 
stance abuse and end up back in 
prison. Asawoman recently released 
in Massachusetts said, “We’re set up 
to fail, given nowhere to go. It’s a big 
setup and they know what they’re 
doing — it’s their job, it’s their pay- 
check.” I personally heard a guard 
say without hesitation, “It’s job secu- 
rity.” 
Therhetoric of criminals distances 
us from people in prison and dis- 
tracts us from pressing questions like 
what it means to live in a society that 
imprisons millions of people in re- 
sponse to social problems. Why is it 
that imprisons millions of people in 
response to social problems. Why is 
it that 80 percent of the women in 
prison reported incomes of less than 
$2,000 in the year before their arrest? 
Why are there so few jobs that are 
meaningful and pay a living wage? 
What makes people desperate 
enough to use and sell drugs? Why 
are millions of dollars being shifted 
from public spending on higher edu- 
cation to build a new prison each 
week, 

It seems to me that prisons, espe- 
cially women’s prisons, are mostly a 
way of racially-based scapegoating. 
Prison as punishment legitimizes an 
inherently destructive institution, 
and distracts from more practical at- 
tempts to work with communities to 
address their problems, especially 
growing economic inequities and 
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Dovere’s article 
lacking a “cogent 
argument.” 


To the Editors, 

Mr. Dovere’s “Fraternities a Nega- 
tive Presence” article was quite enter- 
taining. Iam forced, however, to take 
issue with a number of points raised 
in the article and to question Mr. 
Dovere’s logic in reaching his con- 
clusions. 

Let us approach this point by point. 
“Fraternities and Sororities,” he ar- 
gues, “lead to the performance of 
many misdeeds, in exchange for the 
small, if at all existent, service that 
they provide.” Service to whom? Ifhe 
is referring to community service, I 
would point out that the organiza- 
tions to which he refers are chartered 
first and foremost as social organiza- 
tions. I would be curious to see how 
many of the 170-odd student organi- 
zations which are sanctioned (not to 
mention funded) by the university 
provide services that would fulfill Mr. 
Dovere’s notion of service. 

We then reach my favorite part, in 
which he “dispute[s] the validity of 
this brotherhood.” Which aspect of 
Mr. Dovere’s vast, first-hand experi- 
ence with the interpersonal relation- 
ships between members of a Greek 
organization, I wonder, has so thor- 
oughly jaded him? Does all of his 
knowledge of the Greek system come 
from the pages of the News-Letter it- 
self (as evidenced by the creatively 
cropped headlines below the article)? 
Lacking his degree in social psychol- 
ogy, I will refrain from attempting to 
refute Mr. Dovere’s insightful analy- 
sis of the Greek mind (although per- 
haps he would be willing to lead us all 
in a little of the group therapy we 
haven’t yet realized we need). 

My second favorite line has to be: 
“The effects of the fraternity on the 
individual are therefore shown to be 
negative” [emphasis added]. While 
the invocation of the passive voice 
lends a certain sense of authority to 
this declaration, I have to question 
Mr. Dovere’s logic (I had been under 
the impression that the word there- 
foreimplieda conclusion drawn from 
something resembling a cogent argu- 
ment. My bad.). 

Inclosing, my eyes areagain drawn 
to the pull-quote in which Mr. Dovere 
asserts that “The fraternities and so- 
rorities that compose this absurdity 
are antithetical to the spirit of this 
university.” To which aspect of the 
spirit of this university is he refer- 
ring? Thirty percent of the under- 
graduate population finds something 
of value to them in the Greek system. 
Having personally been involved ina 
number of student groups over the 
past four years, I would like to submit 
a radical idea for your consideration: 
The spirit of this university is, at least 
in part, in its campus life and involve- 
ment. It’s a bit easier to bewail the 
social state of affairs than it is to do 
something about it. If you’re still bit- 
ter about not getting a bid, please 
don’t take it out on all ofus. | 


Sincerely, 


George Laufenberg 
Brother, Pi Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity 


Fraternities: Fix the 
problems instead of 
abolishing them 


To the Editors, * 


While enjoying the online version 
of the News-Letter, I came upon an 
editorial entitled “Fraternities a nega- 
tive presence.” Of the concrete ex- 
amples given, they are but a few inci- 
dents which the media has picked up 
on so that people can gossip and fo- 
cus on other’s mistakes instead of 
thinking about theirown. _ 

Yes, [concede that there are prob- 
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lems with the Greek system, both at 
Hopkins and nationally. Unfortu- 
nately, the author of this article has 
taken an approach to this problem 
that is all too common: Instead of 
trying to fix the problem, let’s just get 
rid of it. This attitude has prevailed in 
history and in the present. Hopefully 
you need not think hard to find ex- 
amples. 

Itisinteresting that the author said 

we should follow the example of 
Dartmouth. According to press re- 
leases on their website, their admin- 
istration is changing the system, not 
getting rid of it. A curious conflict 
between what the author suggests and 
what the author cites. Why save the 
Greek system you ask? Why not just 
get rid of it? Nobody wants to hear 
about the good things that a frater- 
nity or sorority does. It goes along 
with the tendency of people to slow 
down on the highway to chicken-neck 
out their window to gaze at a car 
wreck. When is the last time you were 
sitting in Wolman and heard some- 
one say, “Did you hear about that 
great community service project that 
(insert Greek organization here) did?” 
Chances are that if you ever did hear 
this, the conversation was not as in- 
volved as people talking about haz- 
ing. 

A Greek organization is not meant 
to replace your blood relatives. That 
is ridiculous. The Greek system does 
give you support, however. It opens 
your mind to meet people you would 
not normally have met. It brings you 


Parking problems in 
Charles Village have 
a viable solution 

To the Editors, 


Asamember of the Planned Unit 
Development (PUD) Committee of 
the Charles Village Civic Associa- 
tion, I read Barbara Kiviat’s article 
regarding parking issues in Charles 
Village with a great deal of interest. 
While her explanation of the con- 
flicting parking needs of residents 
and business owners was generally 
accurate, the article failed to men- 
tion a possible long-term solution 
to part of our parking problems. 
Northern Charles Village desper- 
ately needs a parking garage. 

Parking garages are expensive to 
build, $10,000 or morea space, and, 
therefore, hard to finance. Fortu- 
nately, Charles Village’s particular 
parking problems and Baltimore 
City’s push to build more parking 
garages should help the project 
along. ; 

Unlike most places with parking 
problems, Charles Village has a 24- 
hour-a-day parking shortage. Com- 
pare this with downtown, where, 
unless there is an Oriole game, park- 
ing is abundant after 5:00 p.m. 
Nonetheless, the City is actively 
seeking sites to build more garages. 

The City is aiding downtown~ 


‘development not only by condemn- 


past the stereotypes of the Greek sys-._ ing the land needed for garages but, 


tem that so many have. There is com= 
munity service, career counseling 
from alumni, tutoring from upper- 
classmen, scholarships, tradition. 

It’s amusing how people who are 
anti-Greek always focus on what you 
can get out of the Greek system. This 
is a very selfish mentality. The Greek 
system is also a great way to contrib- 
ute locally and nationally. 

A final note is that especially at 
Hopkins, due to the set-up of the 
housing system, juniors and seniors 
become so dispersed. It becomes rare 
to see a big group of your class to- 
gether. The fraternity or sorority 
house becomes your root, a venue to 
see a lot of people together. 

Being a part ofa fraternity was one 
of the best decisions I made at 
Hopkins. When I had my Harvard 
interview, my interviewer asked me 
which activities were the most im- 
portant to me. Fraternity was num- 
ber one. It helped me learn to work 
with different people, look for simi- 
larities with other people before look- 
ing for differences, manage my time, 
and be a leader. 


Sincerely, 
J. Kim 





-also, by providing lowinterest bond 


money to garage developers. Out- 
side of downtown, the City is also 
aiding the development of two park- 
ing garages in Little Italy. 

Johns Hopkins University is the 
logical developer for a garage 
project for three reasons. First, it 
owns the land under its present ga- 
rage in the 3300 block of St. Paul 
Street. A much larger garage could 
be built on this site. 

Second, the University’s reno- 
vation of several apartment build- 
ings for dormitory space has wors- 
ened the area’s parking shortage. 
Third, the University’s stated goal 
of providing more business ameni- 
ties for students just off campus can- 
not work if small business owners 
are strangled by the severe lack of 
parking. 

I think that the University can 
make the case that Charles Village 
is no less deserving of Baltimore 
City parking bond money than 
other areas with parking shortages. 
Now is the time to start the plan- 
ning process, 


Sincerely, 
Peter W. Duvall 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Kosovo is not another Vietnam Clinton scandal strikes again 


orality is the great 

est argument for 

NATO action in Yu- 

goslavia.The nightly 

: news broadcasts of 

~mass graves, systematic atrocities and 

trains full of the victims of ethnic 

~ cleansing have left a lasting impres- 

‘sion on the conscience of the Ameri- 

can people. The overwhelming sup- 

port for airstrikes on Serbia is no 

~ surprise as pictures of starving refu- 

gees keep entering our homes. How- 

ever, clear U.S. interests are also at 

stake in this “Powder Keg” we call the 

Balkans. The ethnic cleansing is hap- 

pening right in the backyard of Eu- 

rope, surrounded by nineteen nations 
of the NATO alliance. 

If all the countries of NATO, in- 
cluding the only Super Power left 
‘on the planet, cannot defeat a rogue 
government like Serbia , then 
NATO's credibility is lost. I NATO 
does not stop the Serbs in Kosovo, 
it will be an invitation to every 
Milosevic to do whatever he wants. 
Even worse, it can drag the world 
into another world war. We must 
not forget that World War I was 

. triggered when a Serbian national- 
ist assassinated the heir to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary. (Ofcourse, this 
only triggered the war. The super- 
powers themselves were at fault for 
getting dragged into it, but who is 
to say countries are any wiser now?) 
If Milosevic is not stopped in 
Kosovo, he may suppress the sig- 
nificant Hungarian population in 
Vojvodina in northern Yugoslavia, 
and Hungary may get involved. 

The Serbs have already once in- 
vaded Albania since Operation Al- 





Colorado killings of a larger illness 


Ts hen you get ready 
*9 to go to high 
school in the 
ffs morning, you 
Se never expect to 
1 die. Suffer hazing, perhaps, if you’re 
“1. a freshman; Teasing, maybe, ifyou’re 
-. fat or ugly; Pressure to look you’re 
- best ifyou happen to bein that “popu- 
lar” crowd. But you never really ex- 
pect to die. 
Sadly enough, however, many stu- 
dents at Columbine High School in 
..Colorado were massacred this past 
~ _ weekbyasmall group ofstudents called 
~ “the Trench Coat Mafia This bunch of 
~- boys,agroup who believed in the prin- 
_ ciples of Hitler, glorified their guns, 
-._and were general outcasts, came to 
“school with loaded guns and pipe 
-- bombs, ready foraction. Theysavagely 
~~ mowed down their fellow classmates, 
~~ injuring many, scaring everyone, gig- 
~ gling as they went. Finally they turned 
their guns on themselves. 

It’s obvious and unnecessary to 
say that this occurrence was tragic. 
But it indicates something much 
larger than the psychological prob- 
lems of the boys — and I mean boys 
— who committed this act of vio- 
lence. The fact that something like 
this could occur shows that some- 
thing is missing from the school sys- 
tems in America, as well as the values 
of most teenagers, today. 

Asit stands today, school systems 


' 


eee Se! 


~~ today exist as institutions that con- 


done, ifnot encourage, the glorifica- 
tion of some students and the casting 


© out of others. Special privileges are — 


" given to few — star athletes, honors 
‘ students, the pretty people. Every- 
© one belongs to a clique, especially in 


- schools the size of this one in Colo- _ 
* rado. It’s sad that society has never — 


‘moved beyond the hips and the 
_ » squares — only the terminology has 


 * changed. 


SABASYED 


_————— 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


lied Force began. Soon they may in- 
vade Macedonia, spreading the flames 
further. Even Turkey and Greece may 
get dragged into the conflict. In 
Kosovo, there is a clear and present 
danger to European and thus Ameri- 
can stability. 
Therefore, it is vital that this war 
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If NATO does not stop 
the Serbs in Kosovo, it 





will be an invitation to 
every Milosevic to do 
whatever he wants. 





succeeds. If the bombing does not 
work, ground troops must go in. 
Americans are not as supportive of 
ground troopsas they are ofairstrikes, 
because they fear a long drawn-out 
war with great American casualties. 
However , Kosovo is not Vietnam. 
Senator John McCain, once a fighter 
pilot who spent five anda halfyearsas 
a prisoner of war after being shot 
down over Vietnam, has bashed the 
Clinton administration for ruling out 
the use of ground troops in Kosovo. 
McCain said, “The threat of force is a 
necessary component of diplomacy 
when trying to effect the behavior of 
tyrants like Milosevic.” As a member 
ofthe Armed Services Committee, he 


WHATS NATO” 
STAND FOR? 








ALEXAROGGEVEEN 
ANOTHER LOOK 


This sort of segregation, silently 
accepted by schools everywhere, 
serves to do one thing that probably 
contributed greatly to what happened 
this past week: putting some students 
ahead of others inevitably puts some 
students behind. These students are 
lost academically and socially. Be- 
cause they fall through the cracks, 
students like those in the Trench Coat 
Mafia are left to their own devices. 
They leave high school with a bad 
taste in their mouths, losing self-es- 
teem and a sense of self-worth. Only 
in this case, the devices of the Mafia 
were guns and violence, and the Ma- 
fia will never graduate at all. 

It’s easier, though, to place blame 
on the parents and the mental prob- 
lems of the students themselves. And 
yes, we can wonder where the parents 
were; why they didn’t worry about 
their kids’ gun collectionsand strange 
behavior. Let’s, for a moment, give 
the parents the benefit of the doubt; 
Instead, it’simportantto consider the 
values of those teenagers that sur- 
rounded the Mafia, and the students 
themselves. Because while it is the 


is pushing a resolution in Congress | 
that gives Clinton “the authority to | 
use all necessary force” in Kosovo. 

Several insights may have immv- | 
nized McCain from the Vietnam Syn- | 
drome plaguing several other mem- | 
bers of the G.O.P. First , ground 
troops would be deployed in Kosovo, | 
not Serbia proper. NATO would not | 
be fighting a popular movement, as | 
was done in Vietnam. On the con- | 
trary, the ethnic-majority Albanian 
population would support NATO 
troops completely. 

Secondly, the heavily forested ter- 
rain in Vietnam greatly prolonged 
the war and American casualties. 
There is no such ground cover in | 
Kosovo. Even with some U.S. casual- | 
ties, one must remember the United | 
States Army is made of volunteers. | 
Duetoacombined NATO effort when 
sending in troops, the likelihood of | 
something similar to the Vietnam 
War draft is nonexistent. Finally, the 
Serb forces are not as formidable as 
the enemy in Vietnam. They are only 
tough at killing children and they run 
away when meeting any legitimate 
force. This fact was thoroughly dis- 
played when the Croatian govern- 
ment took back the Krajina from the 
Serbs (one-third of present day 
Croatia) in a matter of days, as its | 
own stockpile became on par with 
that of the Serbs. NATO troops, which 
for almost half a century had been 
intensely training to counterattack a | 
possible offensive from the Soviet 
Union, should not expect to do any 
worse than the Croatian Army. As it 
stands, the airstrikes are only enough 
to get American soldiers killed. They 
are not enough to win a war. 


school that has supported the system, 
it is the students that are members of 
it. 

High school students are ina posi- 
tion in their livés where they are very 
self-centered; it’s inherent in theirage 
and their station in life. The self-ob- 
session, however, is encouraged by 
the people who surround them: lax 
parenting techniques and a shift in 
the focus of society to youth allows its 
indulgence. It manifests itself in the 
high school caste system, where the 
“cool” kids are allowed to ridicule the 
not-so-cool ones, the jocks are en- 
couraged to do whatever they want, 
and the smart kids get away with just 
about anything. All this continued 
year after year; those without cliques 
find each other, and turn their anger 
into introverted behavior or, in this 
case, violence. Grouping off is un- 
conscious; without thinking, teenag- 
ers gravitate toward smaller groups 
where their egos can exist as the so- 
called “big fishes in little ponds.” The 
lack of awareness of their actions at 
Columbine High School indicates 
that this sort of tragic occurrence may 
happen again, because as soon at the 
initial shock of the massacre wears 
off, the students will return to the 
cliquish lifestyle that caused this in 
the first place. 

What to do? This is a problem 
much larger than those in it. To 
change this entirely would be to 
change the fabric of a developing 
American culture. What we can do is 
start small at the individual school 
system level, being sure that no stu- 
dent travels through high school un- 
noticed and unwanted. We should 
holdall studentsaccountable for their 
actions, both academically and so-. 
cially. In any case, if we simply do 
nothing, something like this will ap- 
pear on the front page of newspapers 
across the country again. 





elcome back to the 
ever-lasting 
Clintonian scan- 
dal. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, it has 
happened again. Last Monday, Will- 
iam Jefferson Clinton was cited for 
contempt of court by a Judge in the 
Paula Jones lawsuit. The Judge said 
he had willfully given false and mis- 
leading testimony in the Paula Jones 
lawsuit. She then ordered him to pay 
Jones’s expenses, as well asthe court’s 
fees to travel to Washington to take 
the President’s deposition. And you 
thought we were done with the 
Clinton scandal when Monica got fin- 
ished with Barbara Walters, didn’t 
you? So did the rest of the world. 
I'd love to be able to say that this 
was simply the judicial system in 
progress, fulfilling its duty to pro- 
vide a just and fair trial to all in- 
volved. Unfortunately, I can’t. This 
is, again, one final last jab at the 
President of the United States, who 
couldn’t be gotten through any 
other manner. Because the Repub- 
licans were unable to convict him 
through the Senate, the Judge in the 
manner felt it her responsibility to 
make things right. 
Unfortunately, holding the 
President in contempt is not only 
simply absurd, but also illogicaland 
irrelevant. For one, the entire trial 
should never have occurred. I per- 
sonally disagree with the decision 
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of the Supreme Court to allow a sit- 
ting President to be tried in a civil 
action. However, since the Supreme 
Court made sucha decision, there is 
another manner to be examined — 
the fact that Paula Jones lawsuit was 
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..a sitting President 
should not be forced 
to deal with a civil 
lawsuit while he is in 
Office. 





dismissed. It was not dismissed 
based on the testimony Clinton gave 
regarding Monica Lewinsky, which 
was basically irrelevant to the case 
anyway. In fact, the case was dis- 
missed because Paula Jones could 
not prove that her job opportuni- 
ties were injured in any way by her 
refusal of the President’s sexual ad- 
vances. Which means that her testi- 
mony does not matter. In the sec- 
ond place, Clinton has already 
settled the Paula Jones lawsuit out- 
side of the court. The matter is 


settled and finished. 

Now, to be fair, I can understand 
where the judge is coming from. 
Clinton did make many attempts to 
avoid letting the truth become known 
during his testimony. That is most 
certainly not a laudable quality or 
one anyone should desire to follow. 
And, thereisa possibility that Clinton 
should be forced to deal with the 
things he said (and there is no doubt 
in my mind that he already has, 
both in terms of history and in 
terms of his marriage). However, 
by imposing a contempt of court 
order on the Leader of the Free 
World, it impinges his ability to 
conduct the business of the coun- 
try. Yes, Clinton is one of the great- 
est “compartmentalists” ever; 
However, being held in contempt 
of court tends not to be something 
anyone finds easy to deal with. 

The simple fact is that a sitting 
President of the United States of 
America should not be forced to deal 
with a civil lawsuit while he is in of- 
fice. Although the President’sactions 
were certainly not the most respect- 
able, he in no way caused harm to 
anyone but himself. In the second 
place, allowing civil actions puts the 
President in an extremely vulnerable 
position. both as an easy manner of 
attack from his enemies and as a dis- 
traction forcing his attentions else- 
where, instead of on the business of 
the country where they belong. 





Hate crimes legislation does not 
address the greater issues at stake 


University of Wyoming 

college student named 

Matthew Shepard was 

brutally murdered. 

bner Louima was 

sodomized and beaten by police. 

Thousands of people are victims of 

some type of violent crime, either di- 

rectly or by association with a victim. 

But what makes these two particular 

crimes different is that they were hate 
crimes. 

Matthew Shepard was killed be- 


cause he was gay. Abner Louima was 


a Haitian immigrant. Neither ofthem 
were assaulted for money. They were 
deemed undeserving of the same 
rights as “normal” human beings. 
Shepard was singled out because he 
was gay; Louima was different be- 
cause he was black. 

While the Louima case has yet to 
come to a definite conclusion, one of 
Shepard’s two assailants, Russell 
Henderson, has pleaded guilty and 
been sentenced to two consecutive 
life sentences. The story does not end 
there. A controversy continues to rage 
over a proposed Hate Crimes Pre- 
vention Act of 1999. 

The bill, proposed by President 
Bill Clinton, has yet to be passed by 
Congress. Twenty-one states, not in- 
cluding New York, have an act of this 
type. 

The issue underlying the contro- 
versy is whether or not hate crimes 
are deserving of special status. Any 
murder or brutal act is terrible and of 
detriment to society. It is the moral 
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duty of those in power to see that if 
the innocent suffer the guilty must be 
punished. Is a crime, like a murder, 
worse if it is committed as an act of 
bigotry rather than if it was commit- 
ted for money or jealousy? 

The question here should not be 
of the severity of either act. It does 
the victims an injustice if one is 
placed above the other in moral 
value. Murder is murder. The ques- 
tion here is whether or nota greater 
punishment is merited and if so 
why? 

People have been committing acts 
of violence against one another for 
the entire history of man. But hate 
crimes deserve a separate classifica- 
tion. These acts, based in ignorance 
and unwarranted fear, are expressions 
of what is truly tearing our society 
apart. Ifnothing else, greater punish- 
ments for these crimes may signify 
the utter devaluation of human life 
that occurs when crimes are commit- 
ted because of inherent differences 
between us. Economic. separations 
and status are distributed because of 
hard work and intelligence. Crimes 
that attack these societal systems tar- 
get human constructs. Crimes di- 
rected at the color of a person’s skin 
or their sexual orientation attack as- 
pects of ourselves that areimmutable. 





Stronger penalties for these crimes 
are not the complete answer. Prisons 
and the death penalty have existed 
for a very long time and people still 
rape and kill and maim one another. 
What needs to be addressed is why a 
man kills another that is ofa different 
skin color or sexual orientation. 

Stronger penalties will not stop job 
discrimination or snideand ugly com- 
ments muttered on the street. What is 
the use of punishing severely but not 
attempting some sort of dialogue or 
revolution in the way we think that 
will prevent people from being dis- 
criminated against? 

What the state, the country, and 
the world all need, as idealistic and 
preachy as it may sound, is alesson in 
tolerance. 

The efforts of the president are 
laudable but unimaginative. Medi- 
ating punishment for drastic, preju- 
dicial acts is not enough; we must 
also begin to attack the source of 
bigotry. The solution lies primarily 
in education. When children are no 
longer subjected to the warped 
preaching of confused parents and 
terrible role models, the occurrence 
of hate crimes will drop precipi- 
tously. While the Hate Crimes Pre- 
vention Act should be immediately 
adopted, it is not enough to punish 
minds that have already been 
tainted. We must make it a priority 
to change the way children learn, to 
stop making the machines that at- 
tack our Matthew Shepards, our 
Abner Louimas. 





Sanctions destroying Iraqi people 


or more thanacentury, stu- 

dent movements have had 

an important place among 

the agents of social change. 

Students have a history of 
fighting for peace and justice. In the 
1960s, students spurred debates in 
Congress about the war in Vietnam 
and led the protests for peace. Stu- 
dents also struggled against discrimi- 
nation and racism both in the civil 
rights movement in the U.S. and in 
the fight to end apartheid in South 
Africa. Now, in the 1990s, there is 
another war we must end; another 
struggle for peace and justice in which 
we, as students, must make our voices 
heard. 

For more than eight years, our 
government has been waging a si- 
lent war against the people of Iraq. 
This month, the US-led sanctions 
will kill 4,500 infants and toddlers, 
according to UNICEF reports. To- 
day, this policy will kill 250 people 
in Iraq, as it did yesterday ... and as 
it will tomorrow. Since 1991, more 
than one million people have died 
due to the scarcity of food and medi- 
cine and the spread of water-borne 
diseases all direct consequences of 
the sanctions. 

Since 1991, United Nations agen- 
cies and independent human-rights 
organizations have been reporting 
on the devastating impact of the 


ZANIABAKBAR 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


sanctions on human life in Iraq. 
Four years ago, UNICEF reported, 
“Sanctions are inhibiting the im- 
portation of spare parts, chemicals, 
reagents, and the means of trans- 
portation required to provide wa- 
ter and sanitation services to the 
civilian population of Iraq. What 
has become increasingly clear is that 
no significant movement towards 
food security can be achieved so 
long as the embargo remains in 
place.” 

And what is our government’s 
response? When asked on 60 Min- 
utes about the death of half a mil- 
lion children in Iraq more children 
than died in Hiroshima Madeline 
Albright responded, “We think the 
price is worth it,” 

We say NO! The death of one 
child is a death too many. - 

As Noam Chomsky, Howard 
Zinn, Edward Herman, and Edward 
Said recently stated, in their national 
call for action, “The time has come 
for a call to action to people of con- 
science. Weare past the point where 
silence is passive consent when a 
crime reaches these proportions, 


silence is complicity.” 

We refuse to be silent in the face 
of this war. 

We denounce the trade sanctions 
against the people of Iraq as im- 
moral, illegitimate, and contrary to 
fundamental principles of human- 
ity and human rights. We demand 
that Congress and the President 
immediately end the ongoing sanc- 
tions war against the people of Iraq. 
We support the University of 
Michigan’s Student Assembly, 
which passed a resolution in Janu- 
ary condemning the sanctions 
against the people of Iraq. 

We call upon all students dedi- 
cated to peace to join the growing 
movement to end the war against 
Iraq. 

It was the collective voice of the 
students that woke our nation to 
the horror of the Vietnam War. We 
must once again issue the wake up 
call to the conscience of our nation. 
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PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 


Following a tough start, women’s tennis pulled out of the C.C. basement. 


BY CARA GITLIN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


The season did not get off to the 
best start, with the team losing its first 
seven conference games, but the 
women's tennis team proved resil- 
ient, winning their final four. 

After breaking their eight-game 
losing streak with a 6-3 win over the 
College of Notre Dame last week, JHU 
went on to trounce Washington Col- 
lege 9-0. This after being beat 9-0 
themselves in three consecutive 
matches themselves. 

Number one player Lauren 
Cherande, a sophomore, won her 
match 6-3, 6-2. Freshman Emily 
Petersen and sophomore Meaghan 
Delaney both won 6-1, 6-0. Fresh- 
men Sarah Zalewski and Esther 
Vorovich came up victorious as 
well, 6-2, 6-1, and 6-1, 6-2, respec- 
tively. Junior captain Vana 
Murugiah also crushed her oppo- 
nent, 6-0, 6-0. 

Cherande and Petersen won their 
doubles match 8-6. They are the only 
doubles partners to have a winning 
record on the year, gaining a record 
of 4-3 when playing together. In the 
other doubles matches, Zalewski and 
Vorovich prevailed in a tight match, 
9-8(5), and Delaney and Murugiah 
were winners, 8-3. 

The 9-0 win felt good, said 
Delaney. "It was definitely refresh- 
ing.” 

The next match, Ursinus, was the 
final oneathome on the year for JHU. 
The team was optimistic going into 
the match after having just won so 
convincingly against Washington 
College. The impressive win made 
them more confident, said Petersen. 
"Everyone was feeling better about 
their games." 


In a rain-shortened match, JHU 
beat Ursinus 2-1. All of the singles 
matches had to be canceled because 
of the weather. The two doubles teams 
did play their scheduled matches, 
however. Cherandeand Petersen won 
8-5 and Delaney and Murugiah were 
victors, 8-3. In between, Zalewskiand 
Vorovich fell, 8-4. 

In the season finale, the team trav- 
eled to Muhlenberg looking to pre- 
serve their winning streak. In a game 
that featured four three-set matches, 
they prevailed by just one point, 5-4. 
"It was really awesome that we won," 
said Petersen. "They're a really hard 
team... Weknewwehad the ability to 
win [and] we ended up playing eeuy 
well." 

Cherande continued her stellar 
play by ending her season with a win, 
6-3, 7-6 (8-6). Petersen fell in three 
sets, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2. Delaney dropped 
her first set but still prevailed, win- 
ning 2-6, 6-2, 6-1. Zalewski lost 7-6 
(7-5), and after losing the first set 4-6, 
Vorovich came back to win the last 
two, 6-3, 6-4. Freshman Kate 


Bernsohn, in only her third singles | 
match of the year, won the first set, 
but fell in three, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2 

The match was tied 3-3 after all the | 
singles matches were completed, so | 
the three doubles matches were going | 
to decide the match. JHU sealed the | 
win by taking two of three doubles 
matches, Cherande and Petersen won | 
again, 8-3, as did Delaney and | 
Bernsohn, 8-4. Zalewskiand Vorovich 
lost the middle match, 8-3. 

Closing out the win in the doubles | 
matches was noteworthy because | 
"doubles hadn'tbeen one ofourstrong | 
points. We've shownalot ofimprove- | 
ment," said Petersen. 

"It was really nice to have a win- 
ning streak at the end," said Delaney. 
"It was alittle frustrating in the begin- 
ning [of the season], but winning is 
always fun. It was a good way to close 
out the season." 

Petersen noted that "it's been more 
of a learning year for everyone...it's | 
been a good experience. Next year | 
we'll be ready to go out there...we'll 
know more what it's about and be 
more comfortable with our game." 

No player had a winning record in 
singles play on the year. Cherande 
and Vorovich took the most matches 
on the year, winning five a piece. Jun- 
ior Nina Creedman had a.500 record 
in singles play, but only played in two 
matches, winning one. Besides the | 
pair of Cherande and Petersen, who | 
had a 5-4 record, Zalewski and | 
Vorovich finished with three wins to 
go with eight losses. No one else really | 
played together on a consistent basis. 

JHU finished with a 2-7 confer- 
ence record, good for seventh place. 
Their late season run allowed them to 
climb out of the basement in the con- 
ference standings. Franklin & 
Marshall was the champion of the | 
Centennial Conference with a 10-0 
record. Muhlenberg, JHU's last op- 
ponent, had a 3-5 conference record 
and was in sixth place. 

Ursinus and Washington College 
both finished at the very bottom of 
the standings, with a 1-5 and 1-9 con- 


‘ference record, respectively. Taking 


into account the eight-game slide, the 
5-10 record of the team does not look 
so bad. "We really improved a lot" 
over the year, said Delaney. 

"We came together asa team at the 
end, and started winning," said 
Petersen. 

The team is well prepared for next 
year because "we know our strengths 
and what we need to work on," said 


| tennial 





Petersen. 


http://www.ce.columbia.edu/summer 


Courses to watch 
in ‘99. 


Emily Dickinson 
Music and cinema 
Fashion and modernity 
20th-century Latin American 

political hiscory 
Architectural history of New York 
Alexander the Great: archaeology 

and park 
Asian religi 
Mass media cid popular culture 
Human nights and 
international law 

20th-century art 


Find these courses 
and all the rest in our 
1999 Bulletin. 








Ratner '99 at 


Columb 


An extensive range of graduate 


and undergraduate courses in 28 areas of study. 


Call (212) 854-6483, e-mail 
cesp-infoS5@columbia.edu, or visit the Web. 


_Fall.'99 or Spring ' 002 ae 
@ semester 


Now is the time to think 


or two in New York as a Conte Visi 
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SPECIAL TO THE News LETTER 


The men and women's track and 
field teams competed in the annual 
Mason-Dixon Invitational last week- 
end. The meet's location alternates 
each year between sites on both sides 
of the traditional boundary between 
the North and South. This year's invi- 
tational was held in the North at 
Gettysburg College, and hosted 20 
teams from all over, including Cen- 
Conference schools 
Gettysburg, Dickinson, Western 
Maryland, and Muhlenberg. 

The men's track team took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get some 
big meet experience, but also to take 
a break from the wear and tear of 
weekly competition. "You can't go all 
out for five weeks without getting 
hurt, so I wanted us to back offa little 
this week. Next week we start turning 
up the heat, getting ready for confer- 
ences," said head coach Brian King. 

Even with javelin standout Will 
Cairns taking a break to recover from 
an injury and most of the sprinters 
cutting back their events to rest up 
for Penn Relays next week, the Blue 
Jays still managed to tie for 6th in a 
competitive field of DII and DIII 
schools. 

Distance runner Jim "Grout" 
Lancaster got the meet off to a good 
start by winning the 10,000m. 
Lancaster was able to put a 9 seconds 
gap between himself and his nearest 
competitor, Gettysburg's George 
Torgun, and an impressive 50 sec- 


| onds on the rest of the field. This set 


the tone for the rest of the day, as the 
distance and mid-distance runners 
would go onto scorea majority of the 
points. 

In the 1500m run, sophomore 
Mike Wortley stepped up to grab 
some points, finishing 4th ina field of 
45 runners. Two hours later, Wortley 
was back on the track placing 6th 
overall in the 800m dash by winning 
the third of four heats with a dramatic 
surge to close a sizable gap in the last 
300 meters. Also scoring in the 800m 
dash was freshman John Apperson in 
5th, and junior Jay Barry in 7th. 

In the field events, Levon Lloyd 
placed 7th of 40 in the discus, but was 
just half-a-foot short of qualifying for 
the final round of the shot put with 


°): 





















the 11th best throw out of 42 com- 
petitors. 

Big John Korth continued his 
quest to be conference champion in 
400m hurdles. He finished 3rd this 
weekend, a full second in front of his 


"A year ago we never 
would have been 
talking about beating 
Western Maryland, and 
now we're almost 
beating them on an 


off week.” 
—VICTOR LEE 





nearest Centennial Conference com- 
petitor, Erik Larson from Western 
Maryland. 

Captain Bill Muccifori passed a 
benchmark of distance running, 
breaking the 16-minute barrier in the 
5000m run. Always a role model to 
his team, Muccifori gave an example 
of guts this week, chasing down three 
runners on the twelfth and final lap 
to earn 4th place. 

In the last event on the track, the 
4x400m team of Ansel Morris, John 
Korth, Brad Everett, and Jeff Maters 
finished 2nd behind the team from 
Gettysburg. 

Susquehanna won the men's meet 
with 115 points, followed by West 
Virginia Wesleyan with 91, and 
Salisbury State with 74. The Blue Jays 
managed to score 52 points, good 
enough to tie with Western Mary- 
land for 6th, but falling short of con- 
ference rival Gettysburg with 66.5 
points. 

Still, the team is encouraged. "A 
year ago we never would have been 
talking about beating Western Mary- 
land, and now we're almost beating 
them on an off week," said junior 
Victor Lee. The men's team record is 
now 16-6-1, 4-1-1 in the Centennial 
Conference. 


Hopkins 
BAND 


The Johns Hopkins University 








Band 


Presents tts Opring Concert 


Sunday, April 25th at 7:00pm 
in Shriver Hall. 


Featuring the Concert 
Band, Clarinet Choir, 
and Low Brass 
Ensemble. 


Admission is FREE. 


There will be a reception 
following the concert. 


For more information, email band@jhu.edu, call. 
x8450 or see e http: /Iwww. Shed uaa de atch 





The womens’ team, in their best 
showing of the season, finished 7th 
out of 20 teams. The team made their 
impression early catching the other 
teams off guard by winning the 
10000m and 1500m as well as two 
bronzes in the 10000m and the 
3000m. 

Furthermore, the distance team 
had several personal records as well 
as a high finish in shot put on the 
team on its way to their routing of 
Centennial Conference foes 
Muhlenberg and Western Maryland. 
Hopkins dominated early, placing 
1st, 3rd, and 8th in the 10000m for a 
total of 16 points to put the Jays ina 
tie for the lead of the meet. Stephanie 
Black won the race after holding off 
the challenge by a Dickinson runner 
onthelastlapas she "rocketed" down 
the homestretch, finishing in a per- 
sonal record time of 41:12. Next 
across the line was Katy Hsieh in a 
personal record time of 43:11 soon 
followed by Michelle Kaczinski. 

Marjhana Segers added 5 more 

points to the scoreboard in the shot 
put, placing 4th with a throw of 34-7 
1/2. 

In their second win of the day, 
Joyce Hairston outleaned Dickinson 
to finish the 1500m in 5:00.45, an 
impressive time for Hairston in her 
second race ofthe year. Hairston came 
back in the 3000m run to finish 3rd in 
11:07. Cheryl Werner scored for the 
team as well, finishing 7th in a per- 
sonal record of 11:33 in the field of 22 
women. In the last event of the day, 
the 4x 400m relay, only Hopkins and 
Messiah took to the line. The tired 
Hopkins team, having already run 
over 12 miles between the four run- 
ners finished 2nd. The team finished 
well overall, only 11 points from 4th 
place and is beginning to come to- 
gether under first year distance coach 
Bobby Van Allen's direction. 

Up next week for track and field 
team, the men's 4x400m relay team 
will compete atthe prestigious Penn 
Relays on Friday, while the rest of 
the team will get one more chance 
to compete before the conference 
championships at the Dickinson 
Invitational on Saturday. The Cen- 
tennial Conference championships 
will be on May Ist and 2nd at 
Franklin and Marshall. 
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What are these guys thinking? Hopkins crew avoids collisions 
There is only so much help 


arryl Strawberry cap- 
tured all of our hearts. 
He cleaned up his 
act from his dark days 
with the New York 
Mets in the 1980s. He redeemed him- 
self for all those problems and even 
got us to feel sorry for him because of 
his fight with colon cancer. But we all 
believed he would overcome. Then 
he decided to solicit a prostitute, buy 
more drugs and screw it all up. 

Cecil Collins was the top running 
back prospect in the nation, destined 
to make millions in professional foot- 
ball. But he too, screwed it all up by 
failing a drug test and allegedly sexu- 
ally assaulting a classmate. And he 
too was given a second chance, and 
screwed it up again. And now he is 
being given a third chance by being 
the fifth choice of the Miami Dol- 
phins. 

You know, we give these guys a 
livelihood that, for the most part they 
wouldn't have with only a college de- 
gree, if they even would have gotten 
one. And we really don't expect any- 
thing from these athletes except that 
they do their best on the playing field, 


ICS and Wolman 2/3 W win ‘99 BIA basketball crowns 


he coed open and dorm 
leagues have completed 
their seasons and ICS and 
Wolman 2/3 W took on 
all challengers, pimp 
slapped them, and took the Pepsi 
champs T-shirts and some pictures as 
momentos of their conquest. 

TASA, the eighth seed, started the 
first round of the coed open playoffs 
witha hotly-contested 40-28 win over 
ninth-seeded CSA to gain entry to the 
quarterfinals. George Wu, John 
Matthews and Laura Brean led TASA 
to the victory. 

Alsointhefirstround, Tenth-seeded 
KSA upset the seventh-seeded Buck 
Ruckers, 51-44 in a game that wasn’t as 
close as the score would reflect. Janet 
Leeand Ruby Kimled KSA tothe winas 
they dominated the post despite their 
petite statures. The Buck Ruckers nar- 
rowed the deficit after Ruby left the 
game witha bruised lip and loose tooth 
caused by an errant pass from team- 

















RUN OF THE MILL 


and we give them just about anything 
they want, whether its fame, money 
or status, and all we get is fuller pris- 
ons. We also give them the opportu- 
nity to be somebody to make some- 
thing of themselves, no matter what 
their background. But maybe that's 
the problem, maybe we should ex- 
pect more from these guys. 

There is always the debate about 
whether we should expect athletes 


mate John Song. 

ICS began their Gonzaga quest — 
that’s Gonzaga witha G, not Cinderella 
because like Gonzaga, these guys and 
girls can ball — by beating the elev- 
enth- seeded Deep Blue, 35-21, in an 
ugly game as ICS was adjusting to life 
without their star female player, Laleh 
Tamhidi. Mark Schwager — my favor- 
ite Jew from Oakland, NJ — and Pat 
Racsa, my favorite Filipino from Pasco, 
WA, led the way for ICS. 

In the quarterfinals, TASA pulled 
off the upset of the tournament by 
beating the top-seed IV squad, 49-27. 
Mathews, Wu and Brean had mon- 
ster games against IV for TASA, who 
beat IV for last seasons BIA crown, 
and Polly Whitmarsh had an excel- 
lent game for IV in the losing cause. 

The fifth-seeded Faerie Queens beat 
Agape, in a mild upset, 44-32. Alex 
Loveshowed mad game for the Queens 
andled them tothevictory. ICS beat the 
third-seeded Chicken Patties, 52-45 as 


to be role models, and I say if they 
want to be role models, then it’s 
their choice. But hey, if they don't, 
fine, let them run around with all 
the loose women they want in their 
favorite casino, strip joint, or night 
club want as long they stay on the 
right side of the law. 

The rest of us are expected to 
abide by the law as part of our em- 
ployment, and so should profes- 
sional athletes. Being a professional 


SPECIAL TO THE NEWS-LETTER 


After the cancellation of several 
events at Washington College's Mary- 
land State Championships regatta on 
the weekend of April 10, the Johns 


| Hopkins Crew was ready and rearing 


to compete this last weekend at the 
annual Murphy Cup regatta on the 
Schuykill River in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Though arriving slightly late, 


| the team had their first two boats 


athlete is one of the only jobs that | 


pays over $45,000 a year that being | 


a repeat criminal doesn't automati- | 


cally disqualify you from employ- 
ment. 

No more second and third 
chances. Strawberry got his and dis- 
appointed us. Leon Lett got his and 
fell backin to the cradle of drugs. One 
chance is all they need and all they 


should get. There are plenty of good | 


people whoarealso good athletes who 
are stuck behind these "reformed" 
criminals on the depth charts, and its 
not fair. Sports should not be a half- 
way house for any of these guys, they 
all deserve a chance, but only one. 


JOELLUCAS 
BIA Bryatcu 


Laleh Golkar helped Shona shut down 
the Patties potent duo of women down 
low. KSA conveniently forgot to show 
up to their game against the second- 
seeded IPS squad, giving IPS an auto- 
matic berth into the semi-finals. 

In the semis, ICS beat IPS in another 
close match, 49-40, despite a strong game 
from Monica Aldiwin in the losing cause. 
TASA’s Cinderella run was ended by the 
Faerie Queens in a barn-burner, 42-37. 
Lovehadanother great gamein thewinas 
did Player-of-the Year Brean and 
Matthews in the losing cause for TASA, 
who was missing their Captain, Wu. 

ICS continued their thrilling run 
by locking up the Queens on the de- 
fensive end, allowing them only 24 
points for the entire game en route to 


rigged and ready to go with plenty of 
time to spare. 

The first race that Hopkins com- 
peted that day wasa preliminary heat 
in the Women's Novice 4+ event. 
Catherine Cleaveland coxed rowers 
Erin Sadownik, Jessica Rispoli, Lu 
Meltzer, and Penny Campoli across 
the finish line of the 2000-meter 
course witha time of 9:52.02. Though 
third in their heat, the novice four 
beat out West Virginia in the second 
heat with a time of 10:05.68 making it 
to the finals. 

In the final race Hopkins com- 
peted against Delaware, Stockton, La 
Salle, George Mason University, and 
Bryn Mawr. Though they finished 
sixth in the finals with a time of 
9:18.34, behind GMU at 8:59.38, they 


| shaved 34 seconds off their heat time, 


a personal best for the boat. 


their 16 point victory. Kareem Eltaki 
and the usual suspects for ICS had 
dominating games on both sides of 
the floor as ICS earned their first BIA 
basketball championship. Shona and 
Schwager were named co-MVPs of 
the tournamentand the All-BIA team 
will be announced shortly. 

In the Coed dorm playoffs, three of 
the four low-seeded teams forfeited, 
thus, giving top-seeded Diamonds in 
the Ruffa bye into the semis. Wolman 
2/3 W demomlished McCoy Terrace in 
the quarterfinals, 80-36. Sarah Parola, 
Brad Forringer, “Tree” Paccione, An- 
gus Shee, Mike Zennarioand Isaac Osei- 
Bobie had dominant performances in 
the win while Brianna Sanft and Kar- 
Hai Chu played will for Terrace in the 
loss. Wilson/Wood/Hollander won 
their quarterfinal game over the 
Bradford, 44-36, as Brean, Matthews 
and Dipak Patel dominated the game 
for Wil-Wood-Hollander. 

In the semis WWH upset Dia- 


The Women's Novice 8+ had a 
rough start as a result of being in- 
volved in a collision when the Will- 
iam and Mary boat crossed into their 
lane immediately after the start of the 
race. Though they werealmost forced 
to stop, the women were able to get 
back up to speed and finished third in 
their heat with a time of 7:44.76. 

Competing in this event were Jenn 
Brown, Alison Goodrich, Adrienne 
Via, Joke Aerts, Dawn Waters, Ma- 
rina Smelyansky, Courtney Williams, 
Elisabeth Baron, and coxswain Nancy 
Tulathimutte. Though they finished 
third in their heat, their time was not 
good enough for them to advance to 
the finals. 

They finished ninth overall of the 
17 boats in the three preliminary 
heats. Despite their collision, the 
women finished in their best time 
ever. "The motivation and intensity 
in this race was unparalleled - the 
girls really had a clear goal and they 
were hell bent on attaining it," said 
Tulathimutte. 

The Women's Varsity 8+ com- 
peted in the second of three heats. 
They finished with a time of 7:36.96, 
putting them fourth in their heat. 
They did not advance to finals. Their 
boat line-up consisted of Jenny 
Hamner, Terry Prendiville, Melissa 


monds in a thrilling match-up, 50- 
48. Brean proved to be the difference 
in this game as neither of the Dia- 
mond girls could lock her up on the 
defensive end. Henry Johnson and 
Matthews had excellent games and 
cancelled each other out. Wolman 2/ 
3 W won by forfeit over Wolman 6/7 
E to earn a berth into the finals. 

Inthe finals, the two dominant play- 
ers in the league, Parola and Brean, 
finally faced offwith Parola’s team com- 
ing out victorious, 50-32. Although 
Parola and Brean played to, essentially, 
a draw, the superior play from men of 
2/3 W and the improved play of Jessie 
Chaffee proved to be the deciding fac- 
tor in the game. 

There were no major upsets in the 
Men’s Open league. Top-seeded HJFP 
earned their berth to the elite eight by 
beating Tough Times in the Sweet 16, 
60-34, as Justin Kamm, Chris Bowen 
and Sean Ward turned in dominant 
performances for HJFP. 





Mambort, Jen Dasch, Hilary Rowe, 
Jamila Chevalier, Karin Diener, and 
coxswain Barbara Kiviat. It was Karin 
Diener's first time sitting stroke seat 
of the eight in a racing situation. 

The only men's boat to compete at 
the Murphy Cup from Hopkins was 
the Men's Novice 4+. This boat, com- 
prised of Chris Poll, Jeffrey Arkles, 
Greg Oberson, Luiz Pantalena-Filho, 
and coxswain Charlotte Roh, com- 
peted only ina final race. Their com- 
petition consisted of Villanova, Uni- 
versity of Miami of Ohio, Delaware, 
University of Rhode Island, and 
Rochester. The boat finished second 
at 7:30.87 less than seven seconds 
behind Villanova with time 7:24,10 
and five seconds ahead of the Univer- 
sity of Miami of Ohio. 

While the Women's teams and 
the Novice Men were competing in 
Philadelphia, the Hopkins Men's 
Varsity team left Thursday after- 
noon to compete at the Southern 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
Championship (SIRAs) in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. The race is simi- 
lar to the Dad Vails, the season 
championship that Hopkins will be 
competing at in three weeks. 

The Hopkins Varsity men were 
one of the 53 teams that participated. 
The team competed in the Light- 
weight 8+ event with Simon Fung- 
Kee-Fung, David Paschon, Elliot 
Martin, John Shiles, Andrew Genz, 
Doug Keen, Corey Lanum, Edward 
O'Malley, and coxswain Sanae 
Kubota. In their heat they raced Texas 
and UCF, edging out UCF witha final 
sprint to take first. 

Their final race was comprised of 
VA Tech, UCF, Purdue, and Georgia 
Tech. Unfortunately, the start was 
called before Hopkins was aligned in 
their lane. They managed to catch up 
to the lead boats. 

However, as they approached the 
finish line, Georgia Tech pulled into 
their lane, causing Hopkins to yield 
and swerve to avoid crashing. 
Hopkins ended up finishing fifth with 
a time of 6:29.1. Purdue won, with a 
time of 6:20.1, Georgia Tech came in 
second at 6:25.5, VA Tech was third 
with a time of 6:28.1, and UCF was 
fourth with time 6:28.6. 

There are three races remaining in 
the season for Hopkins crew. This 
Saturday they will compete at the At- 
lantic Collegiate Sprints in York, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOMECOMING LACROSSE GAME 


HOPKINS VS. NAVY 


HOMEWOOD FIELD, 
3 PRM. ON SATURDAY 


4/24/99 


First 1000 students presenting a valid Hopkins student ID 
card recieve a free Hopkins Lacrosse T-Shirt compliments 
of Mountain Dew. Gates open 2 p.m. T-Shirts will be 


handed out next to the concession stands. 
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he most interesting play- 

off races in baseball 

should take place in the 

National League, as key 

acquisitions and injuries 

have increased parity among teams 
jn all three divisions. 

The Braves’ loss of Andres 
‘Galarraga to lymphoma hurts their 
‘offense significantly, while the Mets' 
‘acquisitions of Rickey Henderson 
‘and Robin Ventura will make them 

- legitimate playoffcontenders. Moises 

~ “Alou will likely miss the entire sea- 

son with aknee injury and the Astros' 

‘'failure to resign Randy Johnson 
‘makes them vulnerable in the Cen- 
tral division. 


_ EAST DIVISION 


Despite the loss of Andres 
“Galarraga, the Braves remain the 
team to beatin the East division. They 
have the best rotation in the National 
‘League, but their bullpen remains 
‘suspect as they try to unload Mark 
Wohlers who has not yet regained 
his control. The Braves can get away 
with this problem in the regular sea- 
son, but their bullpen problems have 
been magnified in recent playoff se- 
ries. 

With the addition of Brian Jor- 
~-dan, the offense remains potent, 
“but may struggle at times if Otis 

Nixon and Walt Weiss do not get 
~on base. 

The Mets' success this season will 
hinge on the productivity of their 
veterans, as Al Leiter, Orel Hershiser, 
and John Franco must have solid sea- 
sons for the Mets to stay close to the 

~ Braves. Their offense shouldimprove 
’ this year because it will benefit from 
a full season of service from Piazza; 
However, they may not score enough 
“runs to win games if Rickey 
Henderson and Bobby Bonilla do not 
“have strong seasons. 

The Mets do have, however, one 
of the best defensive teams in base- 
ball, which will help them win even if 

‘the offense does not produce. 
-' The Phillies could surprise some 
people in the division this season if 
their young players Marlon Ander- 
son and Desi Relaford pan out as 
hoped. Should the Phillies get strong 
‘starting pitching from someone other 
than Curt Schilling, they could push 
the Mets fora Wild Card berth. Ifthe 
~ pitching staff falters, look for the 
_. Phillies to make a deal for Schilling 


FROM THE COUCH 


in which they would acquire super- 
Star talent. 

The Expos and Marlins will im- 
prove on their performances of last 
season, but these teams will not be 
ready to compete in the division for 
several years. Look for the Expos to 
trade closer Ugueth Urbina, one of 
the games most underrated players, 
in midseason. The Braves expressed 
interest in him last year and he could 
be the player they need to put them 
back into the World Series. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


The Astros will endure the ab- 
sence of Moises Alou and their fail- 
ure to sign Randy Johnson in the 
regular season because they play in 
the weak Central division. Even with- 
out Johnson, they easily have the best 
rotation in the division, which they 
complementwith an excellent closer. 
Biggio, Bagwell, and Caminiti will 
provide them with enough offense to 
win games during the regular sea- 
son, but don't expect much from this 
team in the playoffs. 

The Reds could be another sur- 
prise in the National League because 
when healthy, their top three starters 
match up well with most other teams’. 
The addition of Denny Neagle will 
make everyone better, but the Reds 
must address a serious problem at 
the closer position. Ifthey are in con- 
tention during midseason, they 
might push for Urbina or Rick 
Aguilera to help their playoff run. 
Their offense will be solid, but they 
need a strong season from Dmitri 
Young to protect Greg Vaughn. 

The Cubs will not contend for a 
playoff berth this season, but this 
concerns much more than the injury 
to Kerry Wood. Steve Trachsel and 
Kevin Tapani will not combine for 
34 wins again with ERA's well over 
four, and they cannot expect Sosa to 
produce as he did last year. Their 
pitching will falter down the stretch, 
and they will fall out of the playoff 
race in midseason. 

The Cardinals, Brewers, and Pi- 
rates round out the bottom of the 
Central division, and all three lack 
the pitching necessary to compete 
for the playoffs. There will be out- 


ool 


SPORTS 


standing individual performances by 
Mark McGwire, who should hit his 
500th career home run in late sum- 


mer, and Jeromy Burnitz, who car- | 
ries the Brewers offense and is one of | 


the game's most underrated hitters. 


WEST DIVISION 


Kevin Brown has lead two differ- | 


ent teams to World Series appear- 
ances in consecutive seasons, and with 
the supporting cast the Dodgers pro- 
vide him, he has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to play in the Series for a third 
straight year. The Dodgers' rotation 
compares favorably to that of the 
Braves, and they also have what the 
Braves covet, a dominant closer in 
Jeff Shaw. 

To a large extent, the output of 
Todd Hundley and Gary Sheffield will 


determine the Dodgers' offensive ca- | 


pabilities, and if they can remain 


healthy throughout the season, the | 


Dodgers should win the West divi- 
sion. 


Dodgers this season, the Giants are 


more than capable of winning the di- | 
vision title. The Giants have a solid | 


offensive team, lead by standout hit- 
ters in the one through four slots in 
the lineup. The key to their offensive 
success will be the play of Ellis Burks 


and J.T. Snow, and if they have solid | 


seasons, the Giants will definitely 
push for a playoff berth. 

While the Rockies have a great of- 
fensive team at home, they play like 


Coors Field. Their offense will im- 
prove this season, as Todd Helton 
continues to develop and Mike Lan- 
sing rebounds from a poor season, 


but the Rockies lack the pitching staff | 


to compete in the West division. 
Theaddition of pitching standouts 

Randy Johnson, Todd Stottelmyre, 

and Armando Reynoso will make the 


team this season. Their offense, how- 


ever, lacks the power to contend fora | 


playoff spot so don't be surprised to 


see them trade for a pitcher for a big | 


bat to bolster their offense. 


West division after losing Kevin 
Brown, Greg Vaughn, and Ken 
Caminiti in the offseason. Now they 
must rebuild their offense to comple- 
menta still solid pitching staff before 
they plan to contend. 


ust imagine if Greg Norman 
sank sixty percent of his putts. 
Or perhaps if Mark McGwire 
hit a home run sixty percent of 

his "at-bats." Not only would 
McGwire shatter his own record 
for dingers ina single season, butalso 
Greg Norman might just get that cov- 

eted green jacket. 

Yet these numbers are superhu- 
man even for these legends of sport. 


| Maybe sixty percent is more of a su- 


perwoman type feat? 

Danielle Maschuci ofthe woman's 
lacrosse team has proven the truth to 
this question. In her 56 shot attempts 
this season, 32 have left the opposing 
keeper scratching her head — math- 
ematically, a sixty percent scoring 
average. 

This is indeed a remarkable ac- 


| complishment on a team just begin- 
| ning to come of age in their first sea- 
Should health problems plaguethe | 


son in Division One. Currently, the 


| lady Blue Jays are ranked in the top 


25. "With a win at George Mason, we 
will definitely be ranked in the top 
20," remarked Maschuci. 

This junior from The Peddie 


| Schoolin Hightstown, NJ has been as 








much of a fixture in the offensive 
scheme as some guy named Jordan to 
the Chicago Bulls. When she arrived 
for her first season in 1997, she al- 
ready had a first team all-state under 


| her belt. And, it did not take her long 
another team altogether away from | 


to pick up where she left off from high 
school. 

Asa freshman, she tallied a team 
high in points, which led to her 
nomination as a third team All- 
American. 

Nowaconfident junior, Maschuci 
credits much of her success to the 


| coaches. "Most schools recruit too 


| many players and ignore those who 
Diamondbacks a much-improved | 


are notable to perform to the needs of 
the coaches. The staffhere teaches us. 
Weare all a part of the team." 

As the season winds down, 
Maschuci and her teammates have 


| Villanova, George Mason, St. 
Rounding out the division is the | 


Padres, who will bean also-ran inthe | 


Joseph's, and American left on their 
schedule. Even if they can win all 
four, they will still fall short of earn- 
ing a bid to the postseason, as only 


| eleven teams will fill openings in 
| the dance. 


In time, though, they will. 


Maschuci boasted, "For our first sea- 


STUARTBLITZ 
ATHLETE OF THE 
WEEK 


son in Division One, this is awesome 
to bein thetop twenty-five. Weshould 
be in the playoffs next year." 

She and the team tooka big step in 
quieting whatever doubters may re- 
main with their 21-1 drubbing of 
Howard last Saturday, as Maschuci 





National League Preview’99 Danielle Maschuci continues 


her climb in the record books 


¥ 
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again led the offense with six goals. 

Although the team loses four se- 
niors to graduation in the spring, the 
future looks bright for this school with 
such a storied lacrosse history. 
Maschuciwill return for her final year 
as a Blue Jay, and she will bring her 
leading scorer and All-American sta- 
tus with her. 

Unfortunately, Homewood Field 
has seen the last of this team until 
next spring when another lacrosse 
campaign begins. And with that time, 
Maschuci and her team will only get 
better. 
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Take 1-695 to exit 17 (Security Blvd) 
onto Tudsbury Road. Go 





GRANITE 
i 


SOE EATS 


. 





1, 
Spacious Master tSedroom Suites 
9 Foot Ceilings 
oLarge, alighted Wah Sn Closets 
Full-size Washer &> Dryer 
State-of-the Art Fitness Conter 

Swimming Pool Ex Lighted Tennis Courts 
Hage Windows Sprite Sn Light && Space 
Overboks Diamond Ridge Golf Course 
Private, Gated_Aecess 
24. Hour Emergency Maintenance 
GasHeat 
Private Storage for All Homes 
Fherible Lease Forms Available 
Shuttle Service Available to Metro 


2 & 3 MSedrooms 


Granite Run Apartments 








7414 Brixworth Court 
Baltimore, MD 21244 


(410) 298-4800. 


towards Rolling Road, Right onto Rolling Road, Follow Rolling Road approximately 1 mile to left 
y 4 mile and turn left onto Fairbrook. Fairbrook will lead you to Granite Run Apartments on the left. 












CALENDAR 


Friday 
Baseball vs. Dickinson @ home, 3:30 p.m. 
Track @ Penn Relays 


Saturday 
Baseball @ Ursinus, 1:00 p.m. 
Crew @ Atlantic Collegiate Sprints 
Men’s Lax vs. Navy @ home, 3:00 p.m. 
Women’s Lax @ GMU, 1:00 p.m. 
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SLAMMIN'’ TRIVIA 


-Who has played the most 
games in NBA history? 
-Name the team mascot of the 
Phoenix Suns? 
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Men’s Lacrosse glides by Maryland with a convincing victory following last year’s defeat in the quarterfinals 


Mens lax stops Maryland, 13-3 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


In two games this week, the 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse team went 2- 
0. Using their strong defensive per- 
formance ofthe year last Friday night, 
JHU defeated their intra-state rival 
Maryland,13-3, at College Park. In 
the second game, yesterday at 
Homewood Field, the team produced 
an offensive explosion allowing them 
to break their previous team scoring 
record and defeat St. Joseph’s, 31-7. 

With the wins, the Jays move to 7- 
1, good for number two in the nation, 
with Loyola, 8-0, still occupying the 
top spot. 

Coming into the 99 season, one of 
the most widely recognized strengths 
on the Hopkins team was the defense. 
Yet when the defensive unit gave up 
double-digit point totals in each ofits 
first five games, much of the attention 
shifted to the offense. 

The focal point shifted once again, 
however, last Friday night. At College 
Park, the Hopkins defense held a re- 
vamped but highly capable Maryland 
team scoreless for the entire first half 
and more than 10 minutes into the 
third period. 

“The defense did an unbelievable 
job,” said attackman Dylan Schlott 
after the contest. “When we didn’t get 
goals early, we looked up on the 
scoreboard and they hadn’t scored 
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Maryland 


VISITOR 


Hopkins 


HOME 
Hopkins 
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St. Joseph’s 





either. That was comforting to know.” 

Goalie Brian Carcaterra was an 
important reason for the defensive 
success. The first-team All-American 
goalie produced four saves in the first 
quarter including a few on close range 
shots. 

“He made some huge saves,” 
Schlott said of the performance. “He’s 
in charge of the defense and we need 
him to perform.” 

Defense was not the only story on 
the night, however. Carcaterra, him- 
self was involved in the first goal of 
the game. With ten minutes to go in 
the game, he stuffed Terrapin 
attackman Scott Hochstadt and 
bolted out of the crease and up the 
field. 

Without a hint of hesitation, the 
goalie continued past the midfield 


line and deep into the Maryland 
zone where he gave the ball up to 
Dan Denihan. Denihan then picked 
up his first of three assists on the 
night, hitting Schlott who bounced 
the ball past Maryland goalie Kevin 
Healy. 

The attackmen, for their part, also 
played exceptionally. Dan Denihan 
picked up a career-high six points on 
the night while Dylan Schlott led all 
scorers with four goals. Possibly the 
most important performance of the 
night, however, came from standout 
midfielder A.J. Haugen. Haugen 
scored three goals in just over ten 
minutes of play in the second and 
third quarters, proving that he had 
recovered fully from his leg injury. 
After a successful return last week 
against Ohio State, Haugen showed 
that he was ready to compete at ahigh 
level with his performance in College 
Park. 

Yesterday’s game was not nearly 
as dramatic. With 10 goals in the first 
period and 44 shots by halftime the 
Blue Jays coasted to their most lop- 
sided win of the season, 31-7 over St. 
Joseph’s. 15 different scorers pro- 
duced the 31 goals, which is the most 
in Hopkins history. 

Next Saturday the team hosts 
Navy for Homecoming weekend. 
Hopkins will be looking for its ninth 
win on the year against the 5-5 Ca- 
dets. 


‘Women's Lax lets one get away 


Incredible comeback by UMBC devastates Blue Jays by one goal 


| 
| BY YONG KWON 





THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University 


| women's lacrosse team split its two 
| final home games of the season 
| against UMBC and Howard past 
| week. The Blue Jays were painfully 


dismissed against UMBC losing by 
one goal on Wednesday, but man- 
aged to devour Howard on Saturday 


| by 20 goals. 


Cross-town rival UMBC took ad- 
vantage of a 10-0 run to overcome a 
14-5 lead to claim victory in the con- 
test. With balanced attack, Hopkins 
appeared to have total control of the 
game with a 9-goal lead with 13 min- 
utes left in the game. 

Senior Neda Dawood scored 
team-high four goals and added an 
assist while freshmen Jamie 
Larrimore netted three times in the 
game. In addition, junior Danielle 
Maschuci, freshmen Erinn Dennis 
and Erin Wellner added two goals 
each. 

As Renee Tirocchi of UMBC 


| scored her third and final goal with 
| just 52 ticks remaining in the game, 


Hopkins became a victim of a mi- 
raculous comeback. In the final 
shooting frenzy of UMBC, Debbie 
Krastel scored all three of her goals, 
Julie Dorney completed two of her 
three and Jen Kuehn scored all two of 
her goals. The defeat placed Hopkins 
at 7-2 for the year while the Retriev- 
ers moved to 7-5. 

"We came out with much inten- 
sity and we took control of the game 
in the first half. With just thirteen 
minutes left, they all of sudden went 
on a run. It was just flashing yellow 
with UMBC all over it for the last 
thirteen minutes. It was sucha devas- 
tating loss for us, a really hard loss," 
said senior Nancy Kim. 

"After the game coach Tucker sim- 
ply told us to learn from this game. 
We're just going to remember this 


| game for the rest of the season. With 


that loss, we're going to come out 
game so fired up from nowon," added 
Kim. 

When the Bisons of Howard Uni- 


| versity came to visit the Homewood 


Field, the game simply turned out to 
be a ridiculous thrashing. As 
Maschuci commented last week, the 
game was a complete joke as the Blue 
Jays scored 21 times and allowed just 
one goal. 

Maschuci rocked the stat sheet 
with six goals and an assist and 
Dawood added five goals and an as- 
sist to lead the way offensively. 
Larrimore scored three goals and 





Baseball stops their losing skid at four 


SPECIAL TO THE NEWws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Baseball Team defeated Dickinson 5- 
1 yesterday, improving their record 
to 18-10 overall. The victory was their 
6th Centennial Conference victory, 
and it may give the Jays the boost of 
confidence that they need as they 
begin a busy stretch in their sched- 
ule, includinga doubleheader against 
league-leading Ursinus. 

On Sunday, in the first game of a 
doubleheader at Franklin and 
Marshall, the Blue Jays’ losing streak 
extended to a season-high four games 
ina tough 6-5 loss. They snapped the 
losing skid in the next game, routing 
Franklinand Marshall 10-1,asthe Blue 
Jay offense exploded for 12 hits. 

The offense scored 15 runs on 20 
hits forthe afternoon, showing plenty 
of the offensive firepower that had 


been lacking in earlier losses to 
Swarthmore, Western Maryland, and 
Gettysburg. 

In Monday’s make-up game 
against Gettysburg, the Blue Jays were 
looking to avenge last week’s 4-0 loss 
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at Homewood. Senior John Christ did 
an admirable job on the hill, surren- 


dering just one run in ten innings of 


work. However, the same offense that 
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Pitching has been a strong pointin a season where the offense has lagged. 


had been so productive against 
Franklin and Marshall the day before 
could only muster a single run on 
three hits in eleven innings against 
Gettysburg hurlers Paul Koether and 
Drew Chiesa. 

The Jays had a good opportunity 
to break the 1-1 tie in the 10thinning, 
putting runners on first and second 
with one out, but Chiesa retired the 
next two batters to get out of the jam. 

In the bottom of the eleventh, 
Gettysburg freshman Nick Marzellahit 
aleadofftriple off Christ. After the next 
two batters were walked intentionally 
toload the bases, Kevin Grimm singled 
to give Gettysburg the win. 

Christ, the hard-luck loser, saw 
his record drop to 5-4. With the loss, 
the Jays dropped to 5-5 in the confer- 
ence, two games behind Gettysburg, 

who improved their overall record to 
15-7-1 with the victory. 

The Jays traveled to Dickinson 
on Wednesday for yet another 
make-up game. They got on the 
board early, as sophomore left 
fielder J.R. Taylor ripped a triple in 


the top of the first. Christ doubled 


to score Taylor, stole third, and 
scored when Dickinson’s catcher 
threw the ball into left field in his 
attempt to throw out Christ. 

The 2-0 lead was all the offense 
that junior lefty Kevin Eades 
needed. He went the distance for 
the Jays, allowing a single run in 
nine innings. The Blue Jay offense 
provided some insurance in the 
eighth, as sophomore second 
baseman Karl Sineath, in his fourth 
game back from an illness, tripled 
in seniors Bill Thompson and Mike 
Garvie to make the score 4-1. 

Christ had a triple of his own in 


the ninth, and he scored on a 
fielder’s choice to give the Jays a 
four run lead that they would not 
relinquish. 

The Blue Jays’ schedule gets even 
busier, with two make-up games 
on Thursday and Friday, a double- 
header against Centennial Confer- 
ence-leading Ursinus on Saturday, 
and four more games the following 
week. Elizabethtown, the fifth- 
ranked team in the Mid-Atlantic 
region, will visit Homewood Field 
on Thursday, ina rematch between 
the two teams. Elizabethtown won 
the first game in early March, de- 
feating the Jays 8-1 in Cocoa, 
Florida. 

“We're looking forward to tomor- 
row,” said Taylor. “It'll be a big game, 
especially since they’re ranked above 
us in the region. We’re looking at it as 
a must-win game.” 

Fortunately, the Blue Jays will 
possess their full offensive arsenal 
as they begin the final stretch of 
regular season games. They have 
their table-setter back in Sineath, 
who didn’t miss a beat despite be- 
ing out for a few weeks. He com- 
pileda.583 on-base percentage and 
a .375 batting average in his first 
three games back. He leads the team 
with a.492 batting average and .607 
on-base percentage. 

The offense also welcomes back 
senior right fielder Steve Milo, who 
also missed time with an illness. 
“It’s important to have those two 
guys back in the lineup,” said Tay- 
lor. “Hopefully, having them back 
will allow us to get rolling offen- 
sively and we'll be able to string 
some wins together the next couple 
of weeks.” 








added two assists while Kim scored 
twice and added career-high five as- 
sists. 

The game was so one-sided that 
the goalie junior Sara Love was never 
forced to make a save throughout the 
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entire first half. "Itwasjusta fun game. 
Wetried to do different things. In the 
second half, our offense played de- 
fense and our defense played offense. 
It was just a 'have-fun' type of game,” 
said Kim. 

As for Maschuci-watch, the jun- 
ior has now accumulated 40 goals 
on the season and 127 in her career. 
She remains eighth on the career 
list at Hopkins. She needs just seven 
more goals to advance to seventh 






on the all-time list. In addition, 
Maschuci, with her 46 career as- 
sists, is just seven shy of fifth ranked 
Heather Klink on the all-time list at 
Hopkins. 

The lady Blue Jays will now ven- 
ture out to a four game road swing to 
finish its first season at Division I 
lacrosse. On Wednesday, Hopkins 
will play Villanova followed by 14th 
ranked George Mason, St. Joseph's, 
and American. 

The Villanova Wildcats will try to 
build on a 4-12 season with eight re- 
turning starters. George Mason (6- 
6), coming off from its first ever win- 
ning season since the birth of its 
program, will try to preserve its rank- 
ing on the IWLCA poll. 

Meanwhile, St. Joseph's Univer- 
sity, who posted a 2-11 record past 
year, will attempt to stop the Blue 
Jays and American, who hada 5-10 
season record, will attempt the 
same. 

"It will be such an upswing to our 
season if we can sweep the next four 
road games. I know that Villanova 
is beatable but George Mason will 
give us some trouble. The game 
against George Mason will be on 
grass, which isn't fun. Our definite 
goal at this point of the season is to 

win the rest of the games and be 
ranked," said Kim. 
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Candice Smith thwarts a Howard defender in Hopkins 21-1 thrashing. 


Mens Tennis crashes 


into Fords, wins 4-3 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Coming up on this weekend’s Cen- 
tennial Conference Championship 
tournament, the Men’s Tennis squad 
facedits tightest competition ofthesea- 
son against Haverford College. After a 
close match until the end, a strong fin- 





the score knotted 3-3. os 
“TI was down 4-5 in the third set 


when Coach Baron told me the match 
was tied,” Kirtane said. “It had been a 


really, really long match but I just knew 
[had to pull it out.” . 
With both teams cheering on each 
serve and volley, the excitement level 
reached atomic proportions. It was 


ish by the Blue Jays Kirtane who 
was able to OVCl- =i ___———.  scized the mo- 
come the Fords’ to d mentum, reeling 
secure the victory, “| was down 4-5 in the off three straight 
“3 ; ‘ 

: points to win the 

The team now third set when Coach __ matchand score 
turns its attention thedecisivepoint 
tothe Conference Baron told me the for his team, giv- 
ee ing the Blue Jays 
where its top three j their 4-3 victory. 
weeds ard, Match was tied. It had The exciting 
doubles team will victory sets the 
face upagunstthe been a really, really Bue ays up 
eague’s est. : is weekend’s 
Postponed from long match but | just Centennial 
an earlier date due F Conference 
to weather, the knew | had to pull it Champion- 
Blue Jaymen faced ships, to beheld 
off against the Out.” at Washington 
mighty Fords of College. Repre- 
Ravertirde 03 —ANIRUDHKIRTANE 5 en ting 

The Jays faced Hopkins willbe 


a stiff challenge 

from the very start, dropping the 
doubles portion of the event, 2 matches 
to 1. However, the team turned up the 
volume when they needed it most, tak- 
ing 4 of 6 singles matches to sneak out 
with the victory. 

The pivotal game was a 3-set mara- 
thon between Hopkins’ Anirudh 
Kirtane and Haverford’s Andrew Law. 
After dropping the first set 7-6 in a 
tiebreaker, Kirtane roared back in the 
second, winning 6-3. By that point, all 
the other matcheshad been settled, with 


Kirtane, Jamie 
Saxe, and Geoff Gross with Andrew 
Chu and Maury Stern teaming up for 
the doubles competition, All three 
singles players carry strong seasonsand 
aboatload of possibilities into the tour- 
nament though, due to an unfortunate 
draw, they will face each other no later 
than the third round. : 
If it did come up, Saxe and Kirtane 
are both guaranteedaterrificmatchup; 
With sky-high hopes, the Hopkinsmen 
hope to cap off what has already been a 
successful season, % 


Lae 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weekty SuMMary ot 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


Let's talk about sex, baby. At Hopkins? 
Why not? This week the Focus section 
considers the role of sexuality on campus. 
Don’t worry, we'll be gentle,» B2 


FEATURES 


Holocaust survivor Deli Strummer told her 
‘Story Wednesday night as part of Holocaust 
Remembrance Week. But every day is a day of 

= remembering for Strummer. « B3 


Lots of people always come to the Folks Club’s 
events. Must be that good ole Southern 
cooking...like that banana pudding cookoff 
Monday night. Yum.* B4 


~ It'sa Baltimore landmark, and there’s 
>a reason why. Check out Jessica Libertini’s 
review of Louie’s Bookstore Cafe.» BS 


A&E 


= Hi, my name is... well, you know. But 
will you remember his name in another 10 
years? * B9 


You know, things do happen outside of cam- 
pus. Like a down and dirty fight between 
Garth Brooks and Geri Hallowell. Now that’s 


what | call news. » B8 


CALENDAR 


If you're looking for something to 
do this week or weekend, this is the 
place to find it *B10-11 


QUIZ 


As the semester draws to a close the QM will 
soon reveal his identity. Pay close attention, 
this week’s quiz will give you some clues as to 
the identity of the N-L’s favorite anonymous 

: writer. * B14 
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It's barely 7 a.m. in the 


: Peabody Conservatory 
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Dorms and the only sound 


- that can be heard isthe faint 
hiss from the bathroom 
_ sink's erratic water pressure 


_as he brushes his teeth, — 


in the morning at most of the dormi- 


bi B 


- yeadyinghimself for the day 


- ahead. 
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“My weekend 


starts seven days 
early.” 










— Anonymous 





53 years since that day 





PATRICK DEEM /NEWS-LETTER 


Deli Strummer, Holocaust Survivor and now a retired medical research assistant, spoke at Hopkins about her 
experience. Though already 53 years since her days in the camps, she remembers like it was yesterday. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


She looked up at the pipes along Auschwitz’ ceiling. With tired, tormented 
eyes, she looked at the tubes that rusted above her because she couldn't look 


any higher. Looking at the only place she could, she learned to pray. She 


prayed, “Please help me.I’mso young,I’mso young, please help me.”And God 


helped her. 


Deli Strummer, a Holocaust survivor who spoke last Wednesday in 


Levering’s Glass Pavilion in honor of Holocaust Remembrance Week, reflects 


on her “good life now” and can hardly believe there are 53 years in between. 
Fifty-three years between today, 1999, and once long ago when she was 19. 
She was “tossed onto a train on a night like this,’ she says, meaning a night 
like last Wednesday’s. She had only the clothes on her back, until she was told 





Donning a towel, shower 
caddy in hand, he returns to his 
room, delicately coaxing the 
door closed so as not to wake 
the snoring roommate who had 
returned not more than four 
hours ago from an evening of 
excessive drinking. 

After quickly adorning him- 
self in the traditional college 
garb of Gap blue jeans, Nike 
Airs and a North Face fleece, he tip- 
toes carefully. Making his way 
through the cold floor's obstacle 
course of open textbooks, Coke 
bottles and computer cables, his cello 
in one hand and a cup of Joe in the 
other, he heads for the door. It may 
only be 7 a.m., but for “Mike,” it's 
time to get to work. 

Yousee, fewthings move this early 


tories of America's colleges. Yet, for 
this student, sleeping in is not an op- 
tion. “Mike” is what's known as a 
"Double-Degree student" — an un- 
dergraduate that maintains full-time 


~ status at both Peabody and the Johns 


Hopkins University, where he works 
towards two separate degrees — one 
in musical performance and one in 
an academic department. In his case, 
it entails completing the Bachelor of 
Musicin Piano Performance (minor- 
ingin Cello) while completing a Bach- 
elor of Arts in English in Hopkins' 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
— all in four years, the time it takes 
most students to just graduate with 
one degree. 

So why the early wake-up? Be- 
cause, before he assumes a hectic 
day of shuttling between two 
schools to squeeze in more classes 
than most do in two days, “Mike” 
needs to practice. In four days’ 
time he will accompany two sing- 
ers, play a chamber music recital 


of his own on the cello, and polish. 


the last movement of Ravel's 
Gaspard de la nuit, one of the 
more devilishly difficult works in 
the solo piano literature. And 
somewhere in there, he will need 


‘to find time to write the obliga- 


tory college history paper. 





to take them off. She had four gold 
teeth in the back of her mouth, until 
they got knocked out of her so SS 
soldiers could be rewarded with gold. 
She had the “Auschwitz haircut,” like 
every other woman at the concentra- 
tion camp, soonafter her arrival there, 
and nothing but God and her dignity 
to lose. 

“Losing your dignity ... it is lower 
than dust,” Strummer says. Speaking 
about God, who shestill calls her “very 
best friend,” she says some people 
ask how she can still believe in God. 
Her answer to them is always, He was 
all she had. 

“One million 500,000 innocent 
children went to Hitler’s slaughter- 
house just for wrong reason that 
they were born in wrong time, 
wrong country, were Jewish,” she 
says. It is just anumber, she contin- 
ues, but it’s not just a number. The 
SS used the heads of little children 
for target practice, and “I’m an eye- 
witness for this,” she says. 

She remembers everything. She 
remembers “that impossible human 
cry” from people being driven to 
their deaths, and she also remem- 
bers being taken up the stairs on 
May 5, 1945, to liberation. She re- 
members thinking “we are free, we 
are free,” and how “immediately this 
beautiful flag of our country cov- 
ered the Nazi flag.” 

“In their faces I saw only, ‘for- 
give me that I didn’t come sooner,” 
she says of the American soldiers 
she saw that day. 

With a wave of her fist, Strum- 
mer now describes herself as “vic- 
torious” rather than a mere survi- 
vor. Timehas noterased the torture, 
and time has not faded the memory. 
She describes herself also as a 
woman “who really, really went 
through hell.” 

Her hell was spent in five differ- 
ent concentration camps. From 
Theresienstadt, in Czechoslovakia, 
she was taken to Auschwitz, from 
Auschwitz to Frossenburg, then to 
Bergen-Belsen and lastly to 
Mauthausen, a camp in Austria 
Strummer calls “very, very treach- 
erous.” 

It took her 18 days to travel to 
Mauthausen on what she calls the 
“death march,” or a march for dy- 
ing conditions. She was driven ina 
cattle train without food or water 
for the entire 18-day duration, and 
then worked to near-death. 

Her husband, with whom she 
lived as man and wife for three 
months before the Holocaust, died 
in a concentration camp. “My hus- 
band situation is unknown to me, 


let’s put it like that,” she says. “And 
how we dreamed of a normal life, 
how we dreamed of children.” 

As a victim of the Holocaust, 
Strummer learned mostly about dis- 
ease. She learned the disease of ha- 
tred, discrimination and annihila- 
tion. It’s a disease that has spread 
throughout the world in the last 53 
years, she says, and a disease that is 
widespread now in Yugoslavia. 

“There is similarity between eth- 
nic cleansing and The Final Solu- 
tion,” Strummer says. “How is it 
possible that we still have hate in 
our world?... Young people who call 
themselves skinheads without re- 
ally knowing about skinheads... We 
can’t turn our cheeks, we can’t be 
silent.” 

Today Strummer is a retired 
medical research associate in Balti- 
more. She devotes most of her time 
to speaking about her past, and re- 
cently completed filming her sec- 
ond documentary titled, “From Out 
of Auschwitz: The Deli Strummer 
Story.” While filming last year and 
returning to the concentration 
camps she remembers all too viv- 
idly, Strummer struggled to not give 


She remembers 
thinking “we are free, 
we are free,”and how 
“immediately this 
beautiful flag of our 
country covered the 
Nazi flag.” 


up. 
“Come on Deli, let go, go home 
where you are respected,” she 
thought while filming. “But then I 
remembered you... someone has to 
help you understand the atrocity of 
human rights ... of discrimination 
and annihilation.” 

The documentary will air in Sep- 
tember on ABC and Baltimore’s 
WMAR, but until then Strummer 
will continue speaking. In hopes of 
changing minds and hearts of youth 
today, Strummer wants to tell her 
story as many times as possible. 
“You will never see me reading from 
a piece of paper, because it comes 
from here,” she says, touching her 
heart. 








University vs, Conservatory? 


The Johns Hopkins/Peabody Double-Degree Program 


BY ADAM BAER 
THe Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This program is not for the 
tame. 


HYBRIDS 


The Double-Degree Program be- 
tween the undergraduate schools of 
the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music has 
been an option for qualified and in- 
terested students for roughly ten 
years. Established in accordance with 
Johns Hopkins' financial buttressing 
of the Peabody, the Conservatory is a 
division of the University. And in 
keeping with its cross-registration op- 
portunities, the relationship between 
the two schools has produced an en- 
gaging option for those academically 
and musically inclined at the highest 
level. 

Peabody, well known as America’s 


_ first conservatory and for producing 


such talents as Andre Watts, Hugh 
Wolff, Awadagin Pratt and Manuel 
Barreuco, maintains a tradition of 
high-level training for the talented and 
determined. However, in following 
the trend in higher education towards 


: 


the interdisciplinary, the 
Hopkins and Peabody commu- 
nities have begun to acknowl- 
edge the myriad of academic 
options that present themselves 
to future performers. 

For many, the old steadfast 
conservatory path—sacrificing 
the true American well — 
rounded college education (and 
experience) for top-notch mu- 
sical training — merely reduces down 
to attending a glorified trade school 
with minimal academic require- 
ments. All to obtain a degree that 
isn't worth much outside the realm of 
the symphony orchestra or opera 
house. 

Therefore, in response, many ma- 
jor universities and top conservato- 
ries — some of which are already run 
under the auspices of a university as 
its “school of music” — have joined 
together to create a smarter, more 
comprehensive undergraduate offer- 
ing for the incoming talent that wish 


to train at the pre-professional level. 


Rival programs are found amongst 
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affiliated schools such as Columbia 
University and The Juilliard School 
as well as at Northwestern and the 
University of Michigan, where the 
separate schools are linked as inte- 
rior divisions of the institution. 


QUALIFIERS 


Fierce competition and strict judg- 
ment often characterize admission to 
the Hopkins/Peabody Double-De- 
gree program. As with many similar 
programs, the expectations are high 
and the criteria for acceptance rigor- 
ous. 

ConrTINUED ON PAGE B7 
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ince the sixth grade, I’ve 

been attracted to bothmen 

and women. Itwasn’tuntil 

[entered high school that I 

first heard the word “bi- 
sexual.” I didn’t like it, then, and I 
don’t care for it now. This distaste 
spurred my search for a better label: 
The quest to become the proverbial 
pickle jar. 

I’ve used the term “omnisexual” 
more than once, coming out to 
friends. In some ways, I think it ex- 
presses my sexuality better than “bi- 
sexual.” In others, I thinkit’s the fancy 
ketchup of orientations — it’s acool 
name forsomething thatevenI don’t 
completely understand. 

I have problems with the terms 
“homosexual” and “heterosexual.” 
I'll agree with Gore Vidal — these 
words don’t describe people. They 
describe acts. Most people in this 
world are monosexual, they are at- 
tracted to a certain, single sex. Un- 
like these people, I consider myselfa 
double major of sorts. I have had sex 
with both men and women. I have 
had fulfilling relationships, albeit 


brief ones, with both. 

However, | still refuse to call my- 
self “bi.” 

There’sa difference between gen- 
der and sex. I see that, indeed, I have 
the female equipment — the boobs, 
the hips, the vagina ... you name it, 
it’s there. Do I feel like a girl? No, not 
all the time. It’s nota matter of dress- 
ing in drag or wearing a dress. It is 


“MADELINE” 
ONE OF BALTIMORE'S 
BI-EST 


possible to feel very butch in heels 
and to feel utterly feminineina Brooks 
Brothers tie. 

I'm no botanist, but I remember 
learning about holly bushes when I 
was younger. In order for berries to 
appear on the missus, youhaveto put 
her next to a mister. Otherwise, they 
bothlookthe same. This is to say that, 
when you put me next to the right 
(usually straight) guy, [become femi- 


THE BURNING QUESTION 





What's the best way to pick up a date? 


| “How do | pick up dates? (laugh) Well, 

| I've haven’t been doing so well in that 
department lately. Maybe you can let 
me know the results of your survey so {ll 
do better in the future.” 

—Lisa Guardabascio, freshman 


“| don’t date.” 
—Justin Chan, freshman 


| “No woman should have to ‘pick up’ a 


guy. 
—Summer Smith, freshman 


“| think it is best to be modest and hon- 
est. Don’t try to pimp the girl or make 


you aren't. Find out what she does and 
ask questions and then if you feel like 
you know her, ask if she would like to 
get together again.” 

—Michael Cordeiro, freshman 


“| don’t date at Hopkins, | have a boy- 
friend back home.” 
—"Durga”, freshman 


“Most people are at two extremes. Ei- 
ther they're totally caught up in the frat 
scene or else buried under their work. 
Neither of those appeal to me, And the 
ones in the middle are taken already.” 
—Jennifer Kuo, freshman 


“There's definitely a good variety. 
You've got your bookworms and your 
partiers too. Different strokes for differ- 
ent folks,y’ know?” 

—Ryan S., freshman 





“It can go either way for some but ve 
had a great time so far.” 
—Chin-Fong Hong, freshman 


“It’s cool because you can spend as 


much time as you want with each other, 


without any parents to worry about.” 
_ —Bonnie Sun, freshman 





~~” yourself seem like you are someone who 


“Easy. Just pretend you have a copy of 
the Orgo exam.” 
—David Yu, freshman 


“The dating scene here isn’t too bad. | 
can't really complain.” 
——Josh Mengers, sophomore 


“I'm involved in a great relationship 
right now, but from what | notice, 
people here aren't really into ‘dating’. 
Most people seem to be into just hang- 
ing out in groups.” 

—Sara Love, junior 


_ “Dating here isn’t a difficult thing, re- 
~~ ally. It’s just that the guys I’ve gone out 
with have been major jerks.” 
—Amanda Bowers, freshman 


“What you need to consider is that 
there’s a great deal of people who will 
always put their studies ahead of rela- 
tionships. It definitely makes things 
more challenging.” 

—Will Dorado, junior 


“Dating? Jeez, I'll have to get back to 
you on that one, buddy.” 
—Dave Schwartz, sophomore 


_ “However much some might complain, 
| think there are plenty of smart, 
friendly, and beautiful women‘here; | 
really can’t ask for much more.” 

—eff S., freshman 


“Compared to back home in PA, the 
scene here isn’t worth mentioning. 
Still, some of the ladies are certainly 
exceptional.” . 
—Brian Davis, freshman 


| -Compiled by Charbel Barakat 
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SEXUALITY FC 


Omnisexuality or bisexuality? | 


One student explains her preference for “anything that moves.” 


nine by comparison. By comparison. 
Next to the right (straight) girl, I can 
be real hard. 

Next to a transgendered indi- 
vidual, you can place your bets. Next 
to some of my gay friends, I’m basi- 
cally just weird. 

Oh well, maybe it makes me inter- 
esting. 

Theidea of my gender has become 
such an issue to me that I have made 
italmostinterchangeable with the idea 
of my sex. While I might have the 
tools, I’m not exactly a master at us- 
ing them. I’m sure that I’m not the 
only one in the world who feels this 
way so, in consideration of myself 
and of them, I have taken the label of 
“omnisexual.” 

This does not mean that I’ll show 
interest to anything that moves. | 
don’t dig sheep. Parking meters do 
absolutely nothing for me. I am cur- 
rently movingintoa relationship with 
a wonderful human being who feels 
exactly the same way. 

We both believe there’s more to 
everyone in this world than justa tool 
box. 
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Hey, Hopkins: Calm down, already... 


This week, Christina Moreno asks campus, “What’s the big deal about sex, anyway?” 


*m not one of the mutants at 
Table Nine. Ihave something 
to offer the opposite sex. The 
same sex. Livestock, even. 
Come to think of it, a good 

percentage of the Hopulation does, 
too. Whether or not we’re making 
offers is a different story. 

Whether or not anyone’s actu- 
ally taking them is yet another. 

This brings us to “sex.” And ’m 
willing to talk about it. 

To misquote Shakespeare, “Some 
achieve sex. Some have sex thrust 
upon them.” I know too many 
youths, aching to have their V-Card 
punched, for these verses not to ring 
true. 

However, Iam not implying that 
intercourse bears any relation to 
“greatness.” Michael Flatley, Lord 
of the Pants, might argue the con- 
trary, but I'll stand my ground. 

We would like to believe that ro- 
mance is the latest trend. We'd ab- 
solutely love it, and Seventeen and 
Cosmopolitan would love us back. 
No longer would the term “mo- 
nogamy” be mistaken for a really 
creative way of folding paper. But 
this just isn’t the case with contem- 
porary society. While we want to be 
held and told that “everything’s 
gonna be all right,” we also want to 
be the devastating Forbidden Fruit. 
Or to be devastated. While we may 
relish it when Cyrano and Roxanne 
woo from afar, we also remember 
how long it’s been since we last 
“hooked up.” 

Why is the latter so important? 
Because “lust” is easier to come by 
than “love.” No punintended. Think 
about it — just about anyone can get 
action. If you play with your stan- 
dards, then youcan play doctor. Not 
necessarily with Noah Wylie, butyou 
can definitely partake in some prob- 
ing with someone. 

This brings me to my conclusion: 
Sexis overrated. Peoplearelazy, and 
sex is way too easy. Once again, no 
pun intended. 


DON’TLUG ME! SHIP MEHOME!! 


PACK AND SHIP YOUR COMPUTER 
AT AFFORDABLE PRICES 


** FREE PICK-UP SERVICE ** 


LET US SHIP YOUR PERSONAL ITEMS, TOO!! 


Postman Plus Owings Mills 
9141 Reisterstown Rd 
410-363-2464 





NONE OF THE 
ABOVE 


Very few things in this world, short 
of geostrophic balance, areas compli- 
cated as the interchange of human 
beings. By this, I mean wavelengths 
andnotfluids. Nothing requires more 
patience or sheer psychic ability. Or 
bravery. The most courageous man | 
know is the one who can look at my 
light baggage and also perceive his 


own. He’s seen the best and the worst | 


ofme,andhe’sstillaround. Thisman | 


is my best friend. 


And this is the true conquest _ the | 
challenge to keep company with our | 


fellow man or woman without killing 
them. It’s not an impossible dream, 
but it is an admittedly hard one to 
realize. Most give up, before they can 
realize it. And Durex is happy about 
that. 

However, there are still a few souls 
out there who are waiting to hit that 


perfect note with someone. Whileit’s | 
not necessarily the same note — that | 


can make things pretty damn boring 
— it’s the quiet, tender counterpoint 
thatsounds the harmony between two 
imperfect human beings. 

When you base intimacy on the 
steps that follow, both halfand whole, 
only then can you really make music 
together. Take all the leaps you want. 
Aslongas you re sure of your grounds 


to improvise. Comfortably. Safely. 
When you have the time and the 
creativity, a relationship is certainly 
worth pursuing. If you don’t have the 
time, don’t try to force yourself into a 
romance, you're doing a great injus- 
tice to your attempted lover, as well as 
to yourself. Ifyou feel that something 


is “missing,” maybe it’s a kick in the | 


head. 
Just kidding. I’m not that cynical. 


My friends talk about putting up 
with their boy- and girlfriends, and I 
find the basis for my disenchantment. 
They’re angry and convinced that 
people are, in fact, often quite inter- 
changeable with livestock. 

Hence, my opening comment. No, 
I’m not really that desperate ... 

As for myself, I wear a silver band 
on my left ring finger. Call it cliche’, 
but I’m attached to my work. To my 
writing. It’s who I come home to, ev- 
ery night, and it’s to whom I’m most 
faithful. And who hasbeen most faith- 


Fitting in at JHQ- 


can’t try to hide my. homo 
sexuality. | am a gay male, 
and I am a freshman. I was 
out before I came to Hopkins, 
so I was already pretty com- 
fortable being open about my sexual 


orientation. 





| not stupid. I see 


If you’ve never come out to any- 
one, I’lladmit that this university isn’t 
the easiest place to start. We have our 
share of homophobic people. 

Most won't be 
homophobic to 
your face, but I’m 


and hear whatever 
happens, even if 
it’s behind my 
back. It’s evident 
in the feedback — 
the rant-back, at least — that we got 


nds | after we chalked the campus for the 
— that clear, first tone — youre free | 


Annual Coming Out Day. 

Even some of the opinions pub- 
lished in the News-Letter have re- 
flected a sort of prejudice, at times. 

Once, I was riding the McCoy el- 
evator with some friends and, as we 
were stepping onto the sixth floor, 
some guys yelled out at me, “Are you 
a fag or something?” 

As they ran through the door of 
their wing, chuckling this, I’m sure 
they thought they were being bril- 


“ALAN” 


SS 


THE Best Lecs on 
CAMPUS 


ful to me. I don’t have much time for 
anyone else and, in my life, nobody 
has made me happier. Not yet. 

Right now, I enjoy being alone, and 
I don’t see this changing in the near 
future. I’m sorry, people, but I’m just 
not making offers at this pointin time, 

Will there ever be a time when | 
have time fora lover with reallegsand 
hair and fingertips? With words that! 
don’t have to write myself? Perhaps... 
But, until then, I'll just have to wait, 
And, until then, I'll have to keep on 
listening. 


liantly hilarious. My only response 
was, “Yes, and I’m very good at it, 
too.” My friends and I laughed itoff, 
but the bigotry here really is an issue 
that should be addressed more often. 
As farasagay community oncam- 
pus goes, we are small. I go to meet- 
ings of the Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance, where I’m one of the 
twenty or so regular attendees..We 
have many straightallies and, regard- 
less of ‘our 
sexual orienta- 
tion, weall stick 
together. < 
I feel that 
they give me 
real support. 
At the Living 
Out Loud Drag 
Show, they cheered me on to win 
the title of Hopkins’ Drag Queen 
1999, . 
I’ve had two relationships since I 
came to Hopkins, and neither.one 
lasted very long. I’m pretty sure I 
exhausted the Homewood dating 
pool after the first relationship — 
after that, I had to go to Peabody. 
Ihave straight friends. I have gay 
friends. I’m a performer: I dance, 
sing and act. I’m a reasonably good 
student. And, for the most part, I’m 
comfortable at Hopkins. 
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Abig blue van hits the streets 


The big blue van is coming for you. 


BY RANEE JABER 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Just last weekend, my friend 
Michele came to visit from Pennsyl- 
vania. After returning to campus from 
a nice dinner in Mt. Vernon, we de- 
cided to go for a walk to the Rotunda 
and maybe buy some ice cream or 
fruit or whatnot. 

While we were walking down Uni- 
versity Parkway, I began to tease her 
about how dangerous Baltimore was, 
and how at any moment we could be 
attacked by a crazed, Baltimorean 

__psychopath hiding beneath some 

nearby bushes, or maybe from under 
__the strategically placed reading-zone 
~ benches. 

-_ We both had a good laugh and 
~ “made a left onto a very dark and nar- 
_ row sidewalk. The trees reached up 

‘like grotesque shadows, twisting their 

-arms above us and forming a sinister 

canopy that blocked out the night 
sky. 

» Just ahead, a dark, undecipher- 

able figure walked towards us. “This 

._is why I don’t want you walking 

“around aloneat night,” Michele whis- 

,pered to me. 

“What, this guy? He’s not going to 

~~do anything.” This was a great op- 
~ portunity to be the strong and coura- 
~-geous hero who would lay down his 
~ life fora woman. It’s the old damsel in 





RACHEL SAMS/NEWS-LETTER 


It will come for us all. 


distress syndrome. 

“SHHHH!” she hissed, as the fig- 
ure got closer. I could feel her grip 
tighten around my arm and her steps 
tense up as we approached him. 

Closer and closer we came. I could 
just make outa puffy coat, probablya 
North Face anda pair of ragged jeans. 
I began to think, “What if this guy 
does try something, what willl do?” It 
was too late to try and avoid him. We 
just had to keep walking. 

Finally he was just two steps away 
and after a slight moderation of our 
path, passed us by and walked for- 
ever out of our lives. Michele’s grip 
loosened and I could feel the tension 
begin to ebb. 

Sometimes I overlook or forget 
how dangerous a city Baltimore can 
be. It’s only in moments like the one 
I had with Michele, or when friends 
tell me about how the Rite Aid was 
robbed the other day or that they over- 
heard a woman screaming for help, 
that I realize my safety is in no way 
secured. That’s why the Security 
shuttle service provided at Hopkins 
is extremely important, and appreci- 
ated by students. 

The on-route shuttles operate be- 
tween the dorms, the grocery stores, 
and some other apartments around 
the area everyday between the hours 
of5 p.m. and 2 a.m. After that there is 
an escort service which provides 


transportation anywhere within a 
mile radius of the Homewood cam- 
pus. 

One night at about two or three in 
the morning some friends and I de- 
cided that we wanted to go to Paper 
Moon and get some food. Some of 
the girls didn’t feel safe walking there 
despite the abundant amounts of ma- 
chismo that we men tried to display, 
in order to reassure them of our man- 
hood. So we called up the escort ser- 
vice at extension 4600 which arrived 
in five minutes outside Mudd Hall to 
pickusup.  . 

A freshman named Abbas 
Farhandi was behind the wheel. We 
piled into the van, and after we were 
all settled in, Farhandi started the car 
and we were off. The engine slowly 
began to pick up speed, roaring out 
the gates by the Athletic Center. 

The first stop was at Wolman be- 
cause Farhandi had to pick up some 
other people. Once there, three gig- 
gly girls wearing tank tops hopped 
inside. “We’re going to Paper Moon,” 
they said, still giggling. They came in 
and sat themselves in the back seat, 
toning the giggles down to breathy 
snickers. 

“Paper Moon seems to be getting 
popular these days,” Farhandi said. 





Who really wants to 
spend their nights 
picking up drunken 
college students, 
constantly on guard in 
case somebody 
throws up? 





“Just yesterday I picked up like 25 
people and took them there.” 

Even on weekdays, the drivers 
get a lot of calls for pickups and 
drop-offs in the middle of the night, 
so they are never left doing nothing. 
The weekends are even worse. “It’s 
busier on weekends because more 
people are out.” 

Having picked up the new passen- 
gers, we made our way towards Paper 
Moon. Farhandi made a quick right 
on St. Paul and we were back on the 
road. Farhandi started off as a dis- 


patcher but was dissatisfied because 
of the lack of action. He didn’t want 
to be stuck behind a deskall night and 
driving was the perfect solution. 

“T’ve seen police activity, I’ve seen 
a lot of people getting busted even 
within a one mile radius from cam- 
pus.” Even the immediate area around 
Hopkins can be unsafe. 

Some people might see the job as 
tiresome or annoying. Who really 
wants to spend their nights picking 
up drunken college students, con- 
stantly on guard in case somebody 
throws up? 

During our ride Farhandi said of 
the escort service: “I think everyone 
who works there is awkward though. 
You can’t really have a social life if 
you're a driver.” 

But there is something about the 
open road that seems so attractive. 
The small side streets, the dark cor- 
ners, the endless yellow lines that 
curve their way infinitely down paved 
streets. There is a certain freedom 
that comes with the road. 

Wearrived at Paper Moon and we 
all piled out of the van. We wished 
Farhandi well, and he drove off witha 
new group of passengers on their way 
back from Paper Moon. After having 
some coffee and egg sandwiches, it 
was our turn to leave and we decided 
that this time we would take our 
chances and walk back to campus, 
after all it’s not that far. 

But as we walked out of the restau- 
rant, there was another van dropping 
off yet another group of kids at Paper 
Moon. Relieved that we wouldn’t have 
to make that dreadful walk back to 
campus, we piled back into the van, 
the giggly girls again occupying the 
back seat. 

The chairs were warm, and the ra- 
dio was playing some funky jazz type 
music. The driver just nodded along 
and drove off, not really paying at- 
tention to our conversations, not 
really caring about what we were 
talking about. He was just doing his 
job. 

After that night, I realized that the 
shuttles are an important part of stu- 
dent life. However safe I feel, there 
are still those shady characters who 
may want more than just the cigarette 
they ask me for.’ ae 

But the security vans are there to 
thwart those fears. And at least for a 
few short moments, warmand slightly 
drowsy from the humming engine, I 
could feel safe inside the confines ofa 
black and blue van. 





On random little things 


n mirrors: Walking by 

reflective-windowed 

stores, we pretend to be 

looking atthe object on 

display inside when in 
fact we re looking at ourselves. Walk- 
ing through mirrored corridors, we 
look, only out of the corner of our 
eyes, at our reflections because it’s 
embarrassing to be deliberate about 
looking good. Why not be obvious 
about your vanity? 

On going to the Emergency 
Room: It’s 12:30 a.m. and the Union 
Memorial ER is not as raw as we ex- 
pected. There are no beds-on-wheels 
racing through hallways, no dis- 


YOUNGCHANG 
OUT OF THE BLUE 


traught doctors running through 
waving patients’ files. The waiting 
room is quiet and empty. A lady’s 
arm is flung onto the chair next to 
hers and she is deep into her sleep. 

The triage nurse finally calls my 
friend in. By now it’s 1 a.m. and the 
nurse would obviously rather be 
home sleeping. No kind words, no 
soft expressions. “Are you on any 
medication?” she asks. My friend, 
pale-faced and quiet in her debili- 
tated state, falters. “Umm... ’'m 
umm... I’m taking Tylenol.” “Well 
that’s medication isn’t it?” the nurse 
snaps. 

After a 90-minute wait, the doctor 
comes in and concludes that my 
friend’s viral infection isn’t severe 
enough for him to prescribe antibiot- 
ics. 
On that Urban Legend that Kurt 
Vonnegut wrote one of 102.7’s hit 
songs: Somehow the entire country 
came to believe that Kurt Vonnegut 
gaveacommencementspeech at MIT 
in which his greatest piece of advice 
to all college graduates was to wear 
sunscreen. Mary Schmich, a colum- 
nist for the Chicago Tribune, wrote 
this speech, and what you hear on 
102.7 is not Kurt Vonnegut. 

The song recommends: “Live in 
New York City once, but leave before 
itmakes you hard. Live in Northern 
California once, but leave before it 
makes you soft... But trust me on 
the sunscreen.” The song is inter- 
esting to hear once. Twice is once 
too much. 

On writing: I love words and love 
recording them on paper, but some- 


howI think words do so little. Silence 
quite often says volumes more and 
words, depending wholly on their 
deliverer, can be meaningless any- 
way so what’s the point... I guess 
maybe my not having said this might 
have been more effective? 

On talking: I wish I could talk 
better. I wish I could say “Thank you’ 
or ‘I'll miss yow’ or ‘Ilove you’ in such 
a way that the person would know 
just how much I meant it. 

On listening: Very few people are 
good at this. 

Onreading: Howcan younotlove 
your favorite author? How can you 
not love someone that says exactly 
what you’re thinking? How can you 
not feel that that person, though he 
liveda different life ina different time, 
knows you so well? Because when 
Heinrich Boll writes: “I hear the chil- 
dren breathing, the baby stirring 
restlessly because he is teething, and 
as I weep I pray and listen to the 
hollow grinding sound of time run- 
ning out around me,” I wish I had 
known him. 

On 98 Degrees: Track 13, titled 
“She’s Out of My Life,” is the best. 
Better than “Because of You,” better 
than “It’s the Hardest Thing.” 

On having the top of your um- 
brella blown off on a rainy, windy 
day: This happened to me. My friend 
crumpled to the floor laughing. 

On Drew Barrymore: The Wed- 
ding Singer was a great movie. Ever 
After was even greater. I hear Never 
Been Kissed is phenomenal. 

On cults: How do some people 
read the same Christian bible most 
Christians read and so grossly misin- 
terpret what’s being said? 

On singing: I wish I could go toan 
empty stadium one afternoon like 
Michelle Pfieffer did in Up Close and 
Personal and sing my heart out with 
no-one but some really really special 
guy standing afar listening. 

On Krispy Kreme donuts: The 
strangest thing. Walk into Krispy 
Kremes on Bel Air Road and you will 
see customers eating Krispy Kremes, 
talking about Krispy Kremes, even- 
tually walking out with a dozen 
chubby Krispy Kremes for tomorrow. 
They really are good, better even than 
the picture, and it’s a wonder Dunkin 
Donuts can be the larger franchise. 
Their coffee could be better, but the 
donuts... ‘forget about it,’ as Donnie 
Brasco would say. 

On having the best co-editor in 
the world: You're one of the best 
things that happened to me this year. 





Hear ye, hear ye! Tom announces 
‘nominations for Person of the Year 


=) ell, the year is al- 
“2 most over. Do you 
at know what that 
ant means? That’s not 
. a fair question. 
~ *You can’t guess the answer. Because 

this is the first year I’ve done this. It’s 
' “time to present the nominees for the 
° From the Gutt Person of the Year 
' <Award. 
°«" Firstlet me describe the award and 
~ why it’s being given. The trophy con- 

sists of several empty Beast cans 
* “pasted together roughly in the shape 
’ sof a “G.” It will be given annually to 
' “the person who best exemplifies the 
ideals of this column. 

So without further delay, let’s get 
to the nominees. 





TOMGUTTING 


FROM THE GUTT 


the jokes that needed to be made, 
which is to his credit. Especially be- 
cause O.J. might just knife him next. 

In spite of that fear, Norm still 
managed to make a classic movie, 
Dirty Work, and get his own TV show, 
Norm, on the air. 

The problem is that Norm never 
seems to get theattention he deserves. 
It’s that lack of respect that hurts the 
most. I guess many people don’t like 
Norm because he comes too close to 
the truth. 

The fourth nominee is Jimmy 
Page. I don’t think he has to be de- 
fended. We all know that Jimmy is 
the greatest guitar player for the great- 
est band of all time. 

Isaw Jimmy Pageand Robert Plant 


Being handicapped for a day 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Jackie Knoblauch smudged red 
and brown lipstick all over her upper 
cheek and forehead last Tuesday. She 
walked out of her room, onto cam- 
pus, into her classes and casually into 
her dining halls. People stared and 
some gawked. She didn’t explain it 
wasn’t real. She didn’t explain it was 
only cosmetic, that by tomorrow 
she’d look herself again, because 
people with birthmarks and other fa- 
cial deformities wouldn’t enjoy the 
same privilege. 

A handful of Hopkins students 
stepped into other people’s 
shoes last week in an activity 
called Life’s Chances, spon- 
sored by the Student Council 


Antoinette Alas, committee chair 
of Life’s Chances, didn’t use her domi- 
nant hand all day. “It was a physical 
difficulty,” she says of her handicap. 
“Some people were able to do what 
they normally do, but dressing or tak- 
ing a shower was so difficult. Making 
dinner was even difficult, taking notes 
was hard... it took me even longer 
to pay for lunch and there were 
people who were really impatient 
behind me.” 

With a rubber band tied at the end 
of her sweater sleeve, Alas, a junior, 
succeeded in spending 24 hours with- 
out use of her hand. 

“T think I’ve learned to look at 


couldn’t answer them,” says Ahmad. 
“T just looked at him.” 

Friends got mad at him, people 
began isolating him. He found that 
without the spoken word, without 
being able to interject an opinion at 
the right point during a conversa- 
tion, people grow frustrated andcom- 
munication becomes unimaginably 
difficult. 

“It’s not impossible, but it’s hard 
to do,” he says. “It gets really, really 
lonely... because you learn that when 
you can’t talk to someone, you get 
isolated basically.” 

While trying to register for next 
semester’s classes at academic advis- 
ing, Ahmad wrote his words 
on a notepad. Though this 
was difficult with friends be- 
cause conversations ad- 


in concert twice this past year, and 
Jimmy showed he still had fingers as 
nimble as the 15 year-old girls he’s so 
fond of. 

There’s really nothing else to say 
except “Stairway to Heaven” and 
“Kashmir.” So let’s just go with the 


Diversity Committee. Ran- 
dom cards passed around the 
room determined each 
participant’s handicap-for-a- 
day, and for 24 hours approxi- 
mately 15 people went about 
their daily lives internalizing 


vanced more rapidly, his ad- 
visors were patient, he says. 
“I broke my silence when 
my parents called from Saudi 
Arabia... and actually, on 
Tuesday morning when 
someone said ‘What’s up?’ d 


‘47 First on the list this year is The 
‘=2Man. Yeah, that man. The Man. I 
‘* “think that The Man should always be 
‘« Sup for this award. 

‘«=* Granted, The Manisalways trying 
‘= ©to keep someone down, but he’s also 
‘= Sextremely cool. 


dedicating his life to finding his wife’s 
real killer. What a guy. 

Third on this year’s list is the one 
and only Norm MacDonald. He’s an 
obvious choice. The man is funny as 
hell. And he’s got so many things go- 


Sas ing for him. al words of Robert Plant: “Oh Ise’s disabili id ‘What’s up,” 
‘<== What has The Man done lately? He ges p immortal words of Robert Fiant: someone else's disability. said “What’s up,’” says 
* ££ Well just this past year he worked as ligt 7 Araceae cat heen: Jimmy! Oh Jimmy! Whatan excuse!” | Some made marks on their Ahmad, a junior, but the rest 


> . . 
= an extra in the new Star Wars movie, 


: 5 “bench pressed 450, kept Keanu Reeves 
: : tfrom attempting to bea serious actor, 
‘= tand broke up the Spice Girls. 

‘£55 As for the rest of The Man’s re- 
“sume: He goes zero to 60 in three 
‘= geconds. He doesn’t flinch when he 


+= =shoots his .357 Magnum with one 
s 


Our fifth and final nominee for 
Person ofthe Yearis Homer Simpson. 
It’s a pretty obvious call becayse 
Homer is one of the most remarkable 
people in the world today, man or 
cartoon. 

His accomplishments include 
drinking all the beer necessary to 
empty the Beast cans to make this 


ofhis day was spentin silence. 

Richard delos Santos, also 
a junior, wore a sock on his 
dominant hand. Others who 
spent the day internalizing the 
disability ofa deformed hand 
wore surgical gloves, but 
Santos chose a sock and 
watched as people in the 


faces, some avoided making 
eye contact, some worea glove 
on their dominant hand, oth- 
ers refrained from using their 
dominant hand or refrained 
from speaking. 

“People did a lot of double 
takes,” says Knoblauch, a 
freshman. “My boss was kinda 


ber when Norm got canned from Sat- 
urday Night Live? And the president 
of NBC probably did it because he’s 
good friends with O.J. and wasn’t too 


Granted, The Man is 

















+= band. , ' 

Ee a thoroughbred who always always trying to keep award. like, what happened to you? Snack Bar stared. Once they 
¥ eéarries aspare keg of whoopassin the His girlish laugh touches the heart | Did someone beat you up?” saw he was watching them 
Be unk. His gas tank is always full. He SO meone down ; but of millions of Americans, yet hehasa | To these questions, she and fellow _ people differently, thateveryone you _ stare, they looked away, but he re- 
ti fakes nocrap from anybody. Whathe red-blooded violent side which we | participants offered no answers. A meet has some sort of baggage they members that people stared in awk- 
3 bys is never just talk. Andhe’sagota he’s also extremely can all smile at. And aside from that, | cardwornaroundtheneckexplained carry with them, whether it’s emo- _ wardness. 

+ =ficense to your ass. he loves donuts, Homer isatrue 20th | the nature of Life’s Chances, but for _ tional or physical,” she says. Santos came away with a rather 
[2£= The second nominee is O.J. cool century Renaissance man. He’s ev- | random passersby who blatantly Shaun Ahmad, knownasquitethe unexpected conclusion, though. 











pson. I figure the Juice deserves a 
= fair shot to get back into decent soci- 
ty. After all, he was found not guilty 
yy our justice system, and that’s good 
#5 enough for me. 
* Besides, it’s important to look at 
he good the man has done. He ran 
or 2000 yards in a season. And he’s 





pleased that Norm constantly made 
fun of the Juice for being a freed mur- 
derer? 

It’s great to see that Norm didn’t 


back down. He stood up and made 


erything that’s right with America 
today. 

- Now that the nominees are out, 
who’s going to win? Be sure to read 
our final issue next week when the 
winner of the first annual From the 
Gutt Person of the Year Award is an- 
nounced. 





stared, there was no explanation. 

“I was supposed to pretend that it 
wasn’t there... I learned that it must 
be hard for people with disabilities... 
Alot of peoplelook at them anddon’t 
even give them a chance. Maybe | 
learned to be more open to people 
with disabilities,” says Knoblauch. 


talkeramong friends, was deliberately 
given the ‘no talking’ card by Alas. He 
went about his day not saying a word 
to anyone, not participating in con- 
versations, notanswering when called 
on by his Arabic T.A. 

“Hewas asking me questions from 


- like the second week of school, and I 


“By being different, you have two 
options,” he says. “Youcould feel bad, 
it could lessen your self-esteem, or it 
could boost your self-esteem ... it 
makes you feel good by overcoming 
the disability.” 

He admits, though, that he also 
knew he could take the sock off. 
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Food, folks and fun_ Its showtime at Hopkins 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
' THe JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


The two culinary judges savored 
“every bite of the sweet, delicious des- 
serts, taking note of the differences in 
flavor and texture among them all. 
They cleansed their palates witha glass 
' of water between each sample. They 
“ducked outside the room to compare 
“ notes. 
~ Inside, the observers waited with 
bated breath and growling stomachs. 
“For in the Folks Club’s Banana Pud- 
ding Cookoff, it was every man and 
woman for themselves, and only the 
best pudding could win. 
Judges Ralph Johnson, director of 
the Office of Multicultural Student 
Affairs, and Pat O’Keeffe, manager of 
the Wolman dining hall, had the dif- 
ficult task of judging the four samples 
of the bona fide southern delicacy. 
Sarah James of Meridian, Miss., 
made the winning pudding; However, 
in a startling upset, Josie Valencia, 
‘Denice Koh and Ashley Hargrave 
came in second with a chocolate ver- 
‘ sion of the traditional desert. None of 
the three hail from below the Mason- 
° Dixon line. 

Johnson had these words of praise 

for the winning pudding: “It was very 
“tasteful, and most important for me, 
it was very light. I like light desserts 
"after a heavy meal.” 
* Johnson is a longtime aficionado 
-of Southern cooking; he grew up in 
*Mobile, Ala., and has also lived in 
Florida, South Carolina and Arkan- 
‘sas. He said he would be willing to 
%serve as a judge in any of the Folks 
*Club’s future cookoffs, particularly 
“those involving peach cobbler. 

O'Keeffe agreed with Johnson’s 
“assessment of the winning dish. “It 
“hada nice flavor, and it was very light. 
*If there was one factor, it was the 
‘lightness. All the entries were very 
‘different and very good.” 

James, who is the Folks Club’s sec- 
3retary, says there is a secret to making 
‘a pleasantly light pudding; However, 
{she would not reveal it upon the 

“reporter's questioning. She did say 
(that she used her mother’s special 
recipe, as she does in all her cooking. 

*“Anything my mother can cook, I 


‘can cook,” she said. 
u 
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Valencia, Koh and Hargrave actu- 
ally prepared two puddings for the 
contest. “We decided to add an inter- 
esting twist by putting chocolate into 
one of our puddings,” Hargrave re- 
ported. 

Folks Club members sampled the 
puddings and 
cheered the winners on. Other stu- 
dents passing by the Wolman East 
Lounge stuck their heads in to see 


enthusiastically 


In the Folks Club's 
Banana Pudding 
Cookoff, it was every 
man and woman for 
themselves, and only 
the best pudding 


could win. 
what all the fuss was about and were 
immediately invited in to sample the 
pudding. That’s pretty typical for a 
Folks event, according to club presi- 
dent Charlie Lord. 

“When Southerners use the word 
‘folks,’ it can apply to just anybody,” 


he said. “It’s a real inclusive term. 
That was what we liked about it.” 


The Folks are the former HICS | 


(Hopkins Integrated Club for South- 
erners), sort of. Most of the original 
HICS have graduated, and the Folks 
have a new membership and new ac- 


tivities. They changed the name of | 


the club in order to “project a more 
progressive, positive image,” Lord 
says. 

So far this year, food has been a 
central themeat Folks events; They’ve 
hadaGoo Goo Giveaway (that’s those 
chocolate-covered peanut clusters, 


Fried Chicken and red beans and rice 
dinner. 

In addition, the club put on Mardi 
Gras/Carnaval in February with 
Organizacion Latina Estudiantil and 
the Caribbean Cultural Society. A 
barbecue is planned for the future. 

Behind all this food, club officers 
say, isa message. James says she wants 
to let people — or rather, folks — 
know that “it’s cool to be Southern.” 

Lord agrees. “We want to intro- 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


They kept the audience waiting 
for over an hour. In an attempt to 
pacify the restless guests, they played 
music loud enough to make conver- 
sation impossible and, after 45 min- 
utes of waiting with no explanation, 
promised to start as soon as the guest 
speaker arrived. 

Guest speaker? This was Apollo 
Night. What kind of guest speaker 
were they going to have at an Apollo 


for the uninitiated) and a Popeye’s | 


This was an event sponsored by 
the Black Student Union, the 
Organizacion Latina Estudiantil, 
and Discovery Weekend. Pre-frosh 
were everywhere. Most likely this 
speaker was going to be some token 


| minority staff member from either 


Academic Advising or Admissions 
talking about how wonderful 
Hopkins is. 

My friend andI were ready to head 


| home. Then a student walked two 


duce the Hopkins community to the | 


different positive cultural things that 


the South has to offer, like the food | 


and the music,” he says. 

Oh, and one last thing, for the 
record: “It’s puddin’,” James states 
with authority. “No -ing oranything.” 
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Sophie Marceau 


A comedy about a guy who would do anything 
to get the girl of his dreams - and did! 





RACHEL SAMS/NEWS-LETTER 
The Folks Club’s banana pudding cookoff was a serious but congenial affair. 
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| she danced, however. 


women, one of them a minority staff 
member at Hopkins, to seats in the 
front row and motioned for the DJ to 
turn down the music. Finally they 
were ready to begin. 

The first act was a tall, thin man in 
his late fifties donning a large, bright 
white ‘newspaper boy’ hat and sing- 
ing, “Say No to Mr. Dope/Tell him 


| you’re no fool/ Tell him you don’t 


want him in your school.” 
It was almost too ridiculous to be 
annoyed at. If we had not just sat for 


| an hour to hear it, it might not have 
| seemed so bad. 


Second was Tajanay Noble doing 


| a Kou Kou dance from Guinea, West 
| Africa. As she stepped on the stage in 


her traditional African garb and fly- 
swatter-broom in hand, I was begin- 


| ning to feel guilty for making my 
| friend come to this thing. 


The feeling started to go away as 
African 
dances seem a little odd for an 


| Apollo night, but she was definitely 
| very talented. It was very impres- 


sive. That urge to leave wasn’t so 
strong anymore. 

My friend thought so too. As we 
applauded he leaned over and said, 
“At least she was better than Mr. 
Dope.” 
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PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 








The repertoire at Apollo Night ranged from rap to African dance. 


The six acts that followed aver- 
aged slightly above mediocre, but not 
enough to make up for the hour of 
boredom that preceded them. 

There were some girls who sang 
a Hezakiah Walker at music) 





[The ay a up 
for the hour delay. She - 


managed to touch the 
entire audience, 
including myself and 
my Pakistani friend. 





song with no backup which made it 
hard to listen to, a Bob Marley 
wanna-be with a poem and song 
about the fallen fighters of the black 
race, a pretty talented poet who 
talked about not finding anything 
to watch on television, and a few 
really bad rappers. One of them ran 
into the audience and violently co- 
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erced them into participation. Hap 
scared. 

The final act was a talented young 
lady who sang “His Eye Is On The 
Sparrow.” She had a wide range of 
vocal abilities, many of them rather 
unnatural. Her voice went places iit 
just should not have gone. Regard- 
less, the audience chose her as the 
winner, with the TV poet in second 
place. 

Now it was time for the long 
awaited guest speaker. Itwasalso time 
for our long awaited exit. As we plot- 
ted how we would leave without mak- 


_ing a scene, the woman began ‘to 


speak, or should I say recite. 

It wasn’t the token Hopkins staffer, 
butthe woman who entered with her, 
an incredibly talented poet and lec- 
turer from North Carolina. She made 
up for the hour delay. 7 

Although most of her poems were 
specifically about the black experi- 
ence, she managed to touch the entire 
audience, including myself and my 
Pakistani friend. 

How ironic that the same person 
who caused the hour delay was the 
one who saved the night. Congratu- 
lations to whoever foundher. 5 
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Louie, Louie 
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JESSICA LIBERTINI/N 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


You are feeling the pain. Feeling 
the crunch. The end of the semester is 
almost here, and on top ofexams and 
papers, you still haveto finish all those 
assignments you got extensions for. 
So you definitely don’t have time to 
go out for a bite, right? Wrong! Re- 
search shows that you needa break ofat 
least an hour everyday to just relax in 
order to maximize yourlearning. Soon 
the day you have scheduled your in- 
tense cram for the Orgo II exam, you 
should also schedule a trip to Louie’s 
Bookstore Cafe. 

Louie’s is known for its atmo- 
sphere, with live music every night 
and styles ranging from jazz to lute 
and sitar. The walls are forever chang- 
ing paintings and pictures, all by local 
artists. There is a sense of casually 
cool, yet artfully warm, and the food 
is just as eclectic. 

Louie’s is the best place to come 
with a group of friends, especially if 
your friends’ appetites vary from that 
of a picky bird to that of a hungry 
hippo. For the featherweight, Louie’s 
offers a uniquely diverse selection of 
appetizers, suchas an order of potato 
skins ($3.95), a fruit and cheese plate 
($7.25) andacrab tart ($6.95), as well 
as salads, such as the artichoke and 
feta salad ($7.25), which are just the 
right size to fill a small tummy. 

The Okonomi-Yaki ($4.95 plain 

-or $5.95 with shrimp) — a Japanese 
pancake filled with a melange of fla- 
vorful oriental vegetables covered 
with a zingy sauce — is worth the trip 

and is unique to Louie’s, or at least it 
can’t be found anywhere else in the 
city limits. Ifeven these foods will put 
a doggy bag in your least hungry 
friend’s hand, perhaps they should 


ca 





EWS-LETTER 
The food at Louie’s is always memorable. 


skip straight to dessert. 

{ For Boo-Boo and any 
| other average bears in your 
crowd, Louie’s offers several 
sandwiches and burgers. In 
oyster season, they feature 


and in beef season, (oh, that 
would be everyday), the 
Louie’s burger, cooked to 
order and served on a rose- 
mary focaccia ($5.95 plain 
or $6.95 with cheese), is sure 
to hit the spot. Also, be sure 
tocheck out the daily specials, as these 
are often worth a try, even if you are 
the non-experimental type. For ex- 
ample, my arm was twisted to try the 
char-grilled Thai pork burger ($7.95) 
which bursted with a delicious flavor 
that was artfully enhanced but not 
overpowered by the accompanying 
wasabi mayonnaise. 

The hungry hippos, the ones who 
eat seven plates full of Wolman lasa- 
gna without getting ill, will not go 





an oyster sandwich ($8.50), | 


oing to the first baseball 

game of the season ev- 

ery year with your best 

friend. Barbecues. An 

nual Memorial Daytrips 

to the beach. Summer picnics with 

the family, and biting into the most 

perfect watermelon. The weather 

grows warmer, and traditions start to 
take hold of our lives. 

But what is it that defines a tradi- 

tion? Is it an event, or a particular 

process? Can it happen only at a par- 


| ticular time, or does it have to have a 


reason? I try to remember the tradi- 
tions my family and I used to prac- 


| tice, andasI grow older, I find myself 


beginning to forget. 

It’s hard to recall the little things 
we used to do, and I find myself draw- 
ing a blank. Maybe the essential fac- 
tor of tradition — repetition — makes 


| me take for granted that it’s always 
| been around, and always will be. Or 


hungry. Each evening until 11 p.m., | 


Marching for Mumia Abu Jamal 


Louie’s serves entrees ranging in style 
from the signature dish, Chestertown 


chicken ($8.95 for quarter chicken | 


and $10.75 for half chicken), and the 


Jamaican jerk grilled pork chop | 


($11.95) to the penne pasta with sun- 
dried and roma tomatoes ($8.95) op- 
tionally topped with chicken ($9.95) or 
shrimp ($10.95). The daily specials are 
also a good place to look for meals to 
appease the big eaters in your crowd. 
No matter how small or large the 
appetite, everyone should save room 
for dessert. Known for their home- 
made desserts and tasty coffee drinks, 
Louie’s offers a selection of two full 
pages of these two types of after din- 
ner treats. Although the dessert 
menus change at least once a week, 
you can be pretty sure to find several 
cheesecakes, apple pie, tiramisu and 
mocharaspberry cake included in the 
list. Most of the desserts range from 
$3.75 to $4.95, the size being analo- 
gous to the price, but if you are in the 
mood for something smaller, they do 
offer cookies, toffee triangles and 
biscotti. From start to finish, Louie’s 
offers a matchless dining experience 
that everyone should have before 
graduating. It isa staple to have some 


fun in the middle of those long study | 
hours, so why not go someplace fun | 


with great music and food for every- 
one? Come on... 





more sadly, maybe it’s never been 
around in mylife, and I never noticed 
until now. But I know this isn’t really 





BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


April 24th is Mumia Abu Jamal’s 
birthday. He’s in prison though, on 
death row for his 17th year, and since 
the governor of Pennsylvania could 
sign Abu Jamal’s death warrant atany 


| time, local college students are plan- 





ning to rally for his cause. 

Abu Jamal was a well-known, ac- 
claimed but controversial journalist 
before his arrest in 1981. A former 
Black Panther and President of the 
Association of Black Journalists, he 
freelanced for various newspapers 
and covered news such as MOVE, a 
Philadelphia-based group of radicals 
who dealt with issues ranging from 
environmentalism to animal rights 
to much broader human rights is- 
sues, according to Amnesty Interna- 
tional member Justin Levi. 

Abu Jamal also wrote about the 
police killing of African-immigrant 
Amadou Diallo, Panthers in Angola, 
the “folly of calling the FBI,” as one of 
his articles was titled, and the sell-out 
of former Black Political Prisoner 
Assata Shakur. 

In 1981, while working as a cab 
driver, he noticed a police officer 
harrassing his brother. Mumia got 


thecase; I refuse to acknowledge that 
it could be true. 

Tradition goes beyond mere rep- 
etition. It transcends habit or ritual, 
having a deeper subconscious mean- 
ing instead. It needs to be willingly 


HOSANLEE 
SENIOR-RIFFIC 


acknowledged as an event that will 
occur again in the future. As time 
moves on and the event has ripened 
and matured, it becomes a tradition. 

Buttradition is not something that 
just happens. Like everything else 
that’s good and meaningful, it takes 
effort. When my brother, my sister 
and I were younger, my parents tried 
to plan annual family trips during 
our summer vacations, Eventually, 
theconcept of tradition never worked 
because we never had fun, and the 
day came when we became old 
enough to take care of ourselves. On 
this day, we refused to go. Instead, we 





out and during the ensuing struggle, 
both he and the officer were shot. 
Another man was seen fleeing the 
scene and the police officer died. 

In 1982, he was accused and found 
guilty of shooting the police officer 
by a Judge Sabo in Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to Levi, “but it’s very very 
questionable,” he says of the verdict. 

Because inmates on death row of- 
ten await a series of appeals, Abu 
Jamal’s death warranthas notyetbeen 
issued. Since his incarceration, sup- 
porters of his freedom have rallied 
and protested around the world, and 
students from Hopkins as well as the 
Maryland Institute College of Art 
(MICA) will participate in Saturday’s 
“Millions for Mumia March,” to be 
held in Philadelphia. 

Abu Jamal’s activism continuéd 
as heserved time in jail. He freelanced 
for papers, from his cell, and even 
recorded radio commentaries. 

“There was a big kind of contro- 
versy surrounding those because they 
were supposed to be aired on Na- 
tional Public Radio several years ago,” 
says Levi. Abu Jamal and the Prison 
Radio Project, who produced his 
commentaries, filed a $2 million law- 
suit in the District of Columbia against 
the NPR. His commentaries received 


ran away and hid. 

Holidays make a convenient excuse 
for people to come together and cel- 
ebrate the existence of tradition. Holi- 
day family reunions, like Thanksgiv- 
ing, create a tradition out of having at 
least one meal out of the entire year 
where everyone comes together. 

I grow older, and the concept of 
family and traditions become so much 
more important. I used to dread fam- 
ily get-togethers on New Year’s. Al- 
ways making it a point to be out when 
my extended family came by, Iwould 
conveniently have plans with my 
friends on that day. 

But I’m not as reluctant anymore 
to sit around with the folks and just 
talk. I savor the moment of fully ex- 
periencing what is becoming some- 
thing that now includes me too. I’m 
not in as much ofa rush to go out and 
revel in transient pleasures. 

On the side of my Kellogg’s Smart 
Start cereal (hearty whole grain flakes 
with clusters of oats and nuts), Rob- 
ert Byrne says that “the purpose of 


air-time a few years following the | 


original date. 


Abu Jamal often wrote and spoke | 


about prison issues, specifically about 
life on death row. His book, titled 
Live From Death Row, stirred equal 
controversy. 

In 1995, the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania came close to setting an execu- 
tion date. Political activism from 
around the world prevented Abu 
Jamal’s execution, but “nowit’s kinda 
getting to a similar point,” Says Levi. 

Various coalitions around the 
country organized Saturday’s march, 
and the Hopkins chapter of Amnesty 
International, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and MICA will be host- 
ing buses up to Pennsylvania for any- 
one interested in attending. A march 
around the city will follow the 
morning’s rally at City Hall. 

Last Wednesday, local groups in- 


cluding the Baltimore Campaign to | 
End the Death Penalty and Amnesty | 


International held a video screening 
as well as talks on Abu Jamal. Sabrina 
Greene, from the D.C. branch of In- 
ternational Concerned Friends and 
Family of Mumia Abu Jamal, spoke 
along with a member of the Balti- 
more Campaign to End the Death 
Penalty. 











Renew favorite traditions with the senior class 


life is a life of purpose.” My increasing 
desire to appreciate traditions allows 
me to discover amazing things I had 
always assumed to know. Not that I 
actually did because I had always taken 
them for granted or never bothered 
getting to know them. But I’m begin- 
ning to find that I never really knew as 
much as I thought I did. 

At Hopkins, one tradition that 
comes every Spring is lacrosse! More 
than just watching a game, it’s about 
the coming together of friends and 
family to enjoy the exhilarating expe- 
rience of tension, suspense, effort and 
great sportsmanship. The whole com- 
munity, motivated by being able to 
cheer for something worthwhile, can 
come together to share a school-re- 
lated moment. And of course, a vic- 
tory! Homecoming joins together all 
Hopkins connections of the past, 
present, and future at one event. 

Vance Havner, also on the side of 
the cereal box, said something that 
pertains to the Senior Class this week- 
end. He said, “The vision must be 
followed by the venture. It is not 
enough to stare up the steps — we 
must step up the stairs.” Our vision 
for this year’s Homecoming Game is 
to rekindle a senior class tradition of 
a group portrait, and we can only step 
up the stairs together if we all make 
the effort to show up. 

This year’s Homecoming game is 
on Saturday, April 24. Seniors, you 
can pick up your free Pepsi T-shirt at 
theconcession stand before youhead 
over to Schelle Pavilion (SECTION 
A) at 2 p.m. for the photo. After- 
wards, free pompoms can be yours 
atthe newscoreboard. Wealso get to 
be in the Homecoming Parade with 
the alumni. The march around the 
field begins at 2:30 p.m. And then the 
longawaited moment — the Hopkins 
vs. Navy game — starts at 3 p.m! 

For those of you who have never 
gotten around to partaking in one of 
Hopkins’ great traditions, this is the 
game to attend. For the rest of you 
regulars, keep up the spirit and make 
sure to participate in the picture. 

Continue the Homecoming 
afterparty, at E-Level with the senior 
class and presenting DJ Dirty 
Donald! They’re good. They drop our 
favorite hip-hop beats. They’re very 
good. Free for Seniors, just $2 for all 
others. The people from Budweiser 
will also be there promoting stuff in 
that way Budweiser people do. Solook 
forward to a great party. 


| THE YOUNG ALUMNI FUND 


Terr rT er ere 





The Young Alumni Fund (YAF) was created to improve 


| undergraduate life at Johns Hopkins University. For over a 
| decade, YAF has funded numerous student organizations, 


| projects and amenities that have enriched the Homewood 
| community and would otherwise not have been possible. 


| YAF’s sucess is due to two factors: the dedication of its 
3 committee members (past and present) and most impor- 


viileiasiadaat lite tet thn kk on 


tantly, the generosity of young alumni from the classes of 
1989-1998 who helped fund this issue. 


Thank you to both groups for their continuing — 
commitment to JHU! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 







MAY 30TH - AUGUST 7TH 


"Make your housing plans complete!" 





Contact the 
Housing Office for summer 
housing information 

application and rates. 





103 Wolman Ha 
Phone: 410-516-7960 


www,jhu.edu/~auxent/house (on-line as of 4/27/99) 
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D2. ART 


S & ENTERTAINMENT 












hen I said last week 
that I thought of 
Eminem fans as 
underage subur- 
ban white kids who 
don’t understand rap other than his 
pitensive and dumbed-down lyrics, I 
had noideahowrightI was. Asa Spring 
Fair chair, I had the dubious honor of 
working security for what would be- 
tome the most, well, interesting con- 
cert in recent memory. 

6:30 

[arrive at Shriver to meet my fellow 
chairs for a “debriefing” with the pro- 
moter who had arranged the show. He 
told us not to touch anyone, protect 
yourself, etc. I ask about photos, and 
et the word — no flash, first five min- 
utes only. Hmm. 

8:00 

~ * By this time, I’ve spent over an hour 
just standing at Shriver’s backstage 
doors, letting the sound and stage crew 
though with politenods. The showwas 
supposed to have started by now, but 
sofar there’sno word from anybodyon 
the situation. Some pony-hair tailed 
guy begins an insanely long and irritat- 
ing sound-check. Finally, surrounded 
by his “posse,” Eminem makes his ap- 
pearance, running around thestageand 
Checking the layout. He disappears, 
followed by more sound checking. 
8:30 

The first, uh, kids are let in and they 
literally race down the aisle to get the 
best seats. As Shriver slowly fills up , I 
realize that the average age of this show 
falls somewhere between fourteen and 
sixteen. I spot some parents, wonder- 
ing ifthey know what they’re getting in 
to. My dad took meto see Pink Floydin 
seventh grade, and now parents take 
their kids to pseudo-gangsta rappers. I 
suddenly feel very old. I don’t do any- 
thing security-like, expect direct a few 
kids (who were sadly intoxicated) to 
the bathroom. 
op? 

- Around this time, after numerous 
warnings have gone out about smok- 
ing, the Beat Nuts take thestage. Iscored 
aSet of earplugs from a professional 
security officer before the show, and 
now I’m happy I did. The sound from 
tlie massive speakers is literally shaking 
nie as I stand less than ten feet from 
tHem. The music itself isn’t bad, just 
yery typical of today’s synthesized and 


> 
> 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
. » The three step process requires that 
the i incoming student be 1) accepted 
by the Johns Hopkins University 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
or Whiting School of Engineering 
Based on their demanding academic 
aad extracurricular criteria, 2) ac- 
cepted by the Peabody Conservatory 
ofMusic based on their competitive 
auditions, and 3) judged by a sepa- 
fate set of criteria by another admis- 
sions committee to assess whether or 
xe the student is fit for the program. 
Thus, acceptance is highly competi- 
tive and admission to 
both schoolsisno guar- 
aritee—something that 
is? reflected in the 
srogram’s small num- 
ber of participants. 
Les 


- 
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COUNTRAPUNTAL 
VOICES 


i ‘But, just what does 
it take to make it in the 
Double- Degree Pro- 
gem, once one is ac- 
cepted and chooses to 
adopt a double life? 

: *"Time," says one 
rising senior, "There 
just never seems to be 
elough time to do 
things the way they 
should be done. But 
it me, I cannotstretch 
my requirements into 
suggested five 
years. Who can afford to pay for an 
ra year of undergraduate school- 
at $30,0002" 

«(As anyone can see, there is a lot 
e pressure besides academic that 
pepe on these students. How- 
ever, what about the academic situa- 
? What is it actually like being a 
student at two separate schools, deal- 
: ng ‘with two separate faculties, and 

fo separate ideologies? 
It's much harder than it ever 
me when my program wasmerely 
the conceptual stages,” says an- 
ig fencer eae "There 
dre many problems with this particu- 
-lafprogramin comparison to the oth- 
eS that are available. Yet, the general 
blem that seems to fice most of 












minimalistic rap beats. Every song is 
about either weed, pot, smoking up or 
marijuana (yes, knowthey’rethesame 
thing). The two MCs spend an inordi- 

nate amount of time pagel crowd in- 


ge FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


teraction games, probably because no 
one seems to know who they are. Be- 
sides, you can’t go wrong with “hell 
yeah” and “make some noise”. 
9:30 

I get my first taste ofsecurity workas 
the Beat Nuts leave the stage and I hold 
backtwoattractive, young-looking girls 
from the backstage door. It was odd, 
the reversal of authority. Now I had to 
act like a dick and not let anyone 
through, instead of being on the other 
side. To top it off, I find out later that 
the two girls were Hopkins students, 
and were eventually allowed backstage. 

The audience gets very rowdy wait- 
ing for Eminem, and a couple of fights 








break out in the hallowed halls of 


Shriver. I stand around like everyone 
else, feet tired from walking all day, 
massive photography bag getting 
heavier on my shoulder. 
10:00 

Suddenly, the speakers begin to 
thump and Eminem jumps onstage 
amid the squeals of over a thousand 
teenagers. I take my allotted five min- 
utes of shots, doubting their sans-flash 
quality, whilenoting the numerouskids 
who snuck cameras in with them and 
are happily flashing away. He runs 
through his debut album, The Slim 
Shady LP, with no changes to the songs, 
except that his signature vocal style is 
gone. He and his co-MC (who does 
little despite his title as “Hype 
magazine’srap contest winner”) merely 
shout their way through the songs. The 
crowd doesn’t seem to minds, and 
bounces away in their seats, mouthing 
the lyrics. The audience gets rowdier as 
the show continues, and I have to start 
shouting kids back into their seats. I 
don’t often get to exert physical intimi- 
dation, and it’s kind of exhilarating. 

Two girls, maybe seventeen, appear 
on stage. Eminem tells them that in 
order to stay onstage, they have to flash 


tudes from each department towards 
the issue of the academic worth of 
music. At Hopkins, there isn't even a 
music department. Music is consid- 
ered play, a form of invigorating rec- 
reation. And that serves to constantly 
force me to feel as if I need to validate 
myself in my academic work at 
Hopkins — to prove I'm nota ‘stupid 
musician.” 

"However," she continues, "It's 
equally as discouraging at conserva- 
tory. At Hopkins and Peabody, there 
are a number of people that I have 
come into contact with that not only 


admire what I'm doing but see the 
worth in it. However, many musi- 
cians are brutal when it comes to 
someone actually having the gall to 
expand their horizons and see be- 
yond the practice room. I know stu- 
dents whose teachers (at Peabody, 
performance majors study privately 
in a one-to one setting with their in- 
strumental teachers) have come right 
outand told them they have'no right’ 
in attempting to become musicians if 
they cannot devote all of their time 
and energy to it. Behind the scenes, 
there is very little actual support for 
us double-degrees." 

Yet, another student cannot sub- 
stantiate this claim. “The fact that the 
faculty does not support us seems to 
be a popular gripe. However, my 


their chests for the audience. They do, 
and he proceeds to make fun of their 
attempts to lie about their ages. He says 
to one girl, “You expect me to believe 
thatyou’re 21 and youstill have braces? 
Get offthe stage.” He ever so graciously 
gives them backstage passes and con- 
tinues with the show. 

He finally get around to playing “My 
Name Is,” the obvious crowd favorite, 
andthen forgood measure, playsitagain. 
We had joked in the Fair office about 
him just playing that song over and over 
again, but I never thought I'd see it hap- 
pen. The second time, his DJ mixes in 
AC/DC’s “Back in Black,” which I as- 
sume is to justify the repetition. 

Without encore Eminem leaves 
the stage and the crowd disperses, 
satisfied. However, we’re left with 
about thirty kids, mostly girls, all 


underage, who all have backstage | 
So we sit them in seats and | 


passes. 
wait. And wait. 
List5 


Finally, he comes back andleisurely | 


signspicturesand CD, using my Sharpie 
marker that his manager borrowed, 
which I never did get back. The signing 
is taking forever, so we try to hurry 
things up, only to be ignored by his 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This past Thursday night, the 
1999 Spring Fair brought the Rich- 
mond, Virginia based band Agents 
of Good Roots to E-Level. The doors 
for the event opened at 9 p.m., with 
a deal of a $5 cover, including a free 
draft of Beast. Ok, so this made the 
actual cover $4.75, “big deal.” I'd say 
that the “big deal” is that an awe- 
some band has finally come to the 
Homewood campus. 

E-level became packed at around 
10pm, filling up with many fresh- 
men and sophomores, and a sur- 
prising number of juniors and se- 


| niors. People grabbed drinks and 
| socialized in anticipation ofthe band. 


It was refreshing that people were 
coming to E-Level for another rea- 


| son than to drink, and this was shown 
_ bythelarge congregation around the 


staff. His bodyguards were laid back | 
| near the stage. The stage was filled 


and cool to me throughout the night, 
but Eminem didn’t seem to acknowl- 


edge anyone’s existence but his own. | 
Hemakesa point oftellingtwoten year | 


old girls with their mother to stay in 
school, despite most his songs advo- 
cating murder, theft, and drug use. 
11:45 

Eventually, we get the possetoleave 
and set to work on clean up, including 
quite a mess up on the Shriver stage 
wings. I go outside to find a group of 
about fifty more kids standing in the 
cold waiting for Eminem to finish his 
radio interview and get on the bus. 
They have to be consistently pushed 
back, and when the star finally ap- 
pears, they all go ape shit as we desper- 
ately try to contain them. By this time, 
I’m entertaining thoughts of standing 
aside and letting the whole group 
trample Mr. Slim Shady. He runs on 
to the bus followed by bodyguards, 
and two girls of unknown age. We 
literally pull some kids off the front 
of the bus, and I can’t help but wave 
a tearful goodbye as the bus pulls 
away from Shriver. 


[Peabody] teacher thinks it can only 
help my musical comprehension to 
study other things. I’m sure it’s pos- 
sible that other teachers give their 
students a hard time, but that is not 
the case with me—at Hopkins or 
Peabody.” While the unspoken sen- 
timents regarding the faculty and 
administration’s opinion of the pro- 
gram and its students remain un- 
confirmed, it is intriguing to note 
that most ofthe students interviewed 
preferred only to contribute com- 
ments with the concession of ano- 
nymity. 





FILE PHOTO 


The Peabody Library pictured here is accessible to all Hopkins students. 


BEATING THE SYSTEM 


Regardless of the internal conflict 
of educational ideology, this dis- 
course brings up the issue as to 
whether or not it's in one's best inter- 
est to partake in such a hectic, stress- 
ful set of tasks—just to add an aca- 
demic component to the high-level 
of training that conservatories seem 
on which to have the monopoly. Are 
there other options? 

"Of course," says Seth Russell, as- 
piring performer and freshman at 
Princeton University. "Coming from 
a family of professional musicians, I 
was taught at an early age that a) the 
non-musical career world, be it aca- 
demic or professional, has trouble 
accepting musicians and that b) the 





closed door leading into the Great 
Hall, where the band was just finish- 
ing their sound check. 

Ataround 10:15, the doors to the 
Great Hall swung open, and a huge 
crowd of people streamed into the 
venue, each trying to reserve a space 


with a drum set in back, a huge 
Fender bass amp, a vintage Fender 
Twin guitar amp, and a saxophone. 
A low rumble was produced by the 
crowd, anxious and waiting to hear 
the band. A few minutes later, Andy 
Pergam, the Spring Fair Nighttime 
entertainment chair, jumped on 
stage, and introduced to the crowd 
“the Agents of Good Roots!” 

The four members of the band 
pushed their way through the crowd, 
took the stage, and started into the 
first song of their set. Upon hearing 
the first few notes of the song, I said to 
myself, “Wow! Is this the same band 
who did the CD I reviewed last week?” 

The answer is an undeniable 
“Yes,” even though it’s really, really 
hard to believe. The CD was filled 
with 3 minute rock ‘n’ roll tracks, 
and this “live” band was breaking 
out with eight to ten minute happy, 
southern fried rock songs! 

The Agents played two sets, in 
between which was about a half- 
hour intermission. Their style tome 


conservatory is avery narrow place. I 
had options to attend Double-Degree 
programs at Columbia/Juilliard, 
Tufts/New England Conservatory, 
and Rice to name a few. But, instead, 
I chose to go toa school where I could 
study the academic aspects of music, 
receiving stronger training in the 
theoretical and historical aspects of 
music than any conservatory could 
offer. I supplement the performance 
activities I need by studying privately 
with a respected performer who is on 
faculty at Juilliard.” 

"Andto keep asense ofcontinuityin 
performance,” he continues, “I travel 
to the Manhattan School of Music on 
Saturdays where I continue to play in 
the ensembles I did as a high school 
student. Additionally, I debuted at the 
Kennedy Center in December and par- 
ticipated in the New York String Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall over the Holi- 
days. I also plan to attend The Music 
Academy of the West this summer in 
Santa Barbara. And I don't go to a 
conservatory during the year." 

Others believe music is all a musi- 
cian requires. 

"I need to beinan atmospherelike 
this [ Peabody], that concentrates on 
one thing without any distractions," 
adds Christine Moriyasu, a junior 
violin major. 

Roslyn Huang, a freshman violin 
major agrees, "A conservatory is the, 
best place to hone one's musical skills. 
Other educational options are just 
way less focused, placing one in too 
large a pool to give music the proper 
attention it deserves." 

Yet according to Susan Weiss, one 
of Peabody's eminent musicologists 
and a strong proponent for the aca- 
demic training of musicians, "True 
musical greatness is epitomized when 

one knows something else besides 
where to place their fingers on the 
instrument. However, this is not the 
conservatory ethic. Though, as we 
approach this next millenium, | would 
hope a true musician would be one 
that understands life in general. Mu- 
sic needs to be understood within the 
context of other topics and that is 
exactly the point of the Double-De- 
gree program.” 

"Musicians have been self-ab- 
sorbed over history, preferring to re- 
main in the ivory tower. However, I 
don't think we can get away with it 








chronicle of arap show The very best of Good Roots 


PHIL ANDREWS/NEWS-LETTER 


The Agents of Good Roots uprooted the Hopkins crowd at E-Level. 


sounded like a mix of Dave 
Matthews and the Allman Brothers, 
with a radio friendly twist. The saxo- 
phone played a prominent roll in 
the band’s performance, and amaz- 
ingly enough many songs featured 
solos in which the guitar part per- 
fectly matched the saxophone part, 
note for note. The percussionist was 
amazing. He had a cymbal/ auto- 
mobile hubcap contraption that 
had an interesting tinny gong-like 
sound to it, and this he worked 
into intricate beat patters which he 
played as loudly and passionately 
as he could. The bass player of the 
band sort of hung out while the rest 
of the band did their thing — he 
laid a solid foundation for each and 
every song. 

From song one, the crowd was 
into the band, and interestingly 
enough, the late twenty-something 
lead singer was interested in a few 
select girls in the crowd! He kept 
grinning at two 18 year-old looking 
co-eds in front of me throughout 


ouble-degree program: balancing the (music) books 


anymore,” Weiss adds. “The societal 
trend seems to point towards a pro- 
found interest on the part ofthe people 
in the social understanding ofart. This 
is what I think musicians are going to 
have to learn to communicate." 


20/20 FORESIGHT? 


For all the controversies as to the 
philosophic ideals of a musical edu- 
cation, the fact is that the number of 
those who choose to remain double- 





The student- 
performers in front of 


you aren't one 
dimensional people 
that sacrificed an 
education for their art. 
Chances are, come the 
weekend, it’s just as 
likely that you'll see 
some of them down 
on D-level. 





degree students is small but some- 
whatstable. For some, practicing four 
hoursa day justisn'ta full enough life, 
regardless of the ramifications that 
receiving only a conservatory degree 
might have on one's career. 

One of the Double-Degree 
Program's more successful graduates 
is violinist, singer, and presently a 
graduate student in English at Yale 
University, Juliette Wells. Wells 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts in 
English, a Bachelor of Music in Violin 
Performance, and a Masters of Arts 
in Humanistic Studies — all from 
Hopkins and Peabody in just five 
years. 

"Itis necessary to study something 
else besides music to be a fairly well- 
trained musician — certainly enough 


the concert. Well, at first I would 
call what he was doing “grinning,” 
but as time went on, it seemed to 
me that he was almost leering in 
anticipation that these girls, “be- 
cause he was a huge rock star, and 
this status must would melt these 
hot, young things in his arms.” Or | 
something like that. In any effect, | 
by the end of the concert he seemed + 
like a very dirty old man! 
Thisshouldn’ tlakeanydineeer’ 
from the concert, though, because 
the band was legitimately good at | 
what they do. The lead singer is a | 
phenomenal guitarist in his own | 
right, and the poor drummer played | 
his sweaty heart out throughout the | 
entirety of the concert. ; 
Overall, the concert was a huge * 
success for Hopkins. The Agents | 
of Good Roots put on a great per- § 
formance, and the crowd was re- | 
ally into the band. I hope that there * 
are more events such as this | 
throughout the next school year, | 
as I would go to every one! == 


toexpose youand prompt you to make, 
connections,” Wells says. “I don't, 
regret the course I took. In fact, I'm! 
more grateful all the time that I in-) 
sisted on getting solid musical train- 
ing after high school, even though my, 
current level of performance might’ 
not seem to justify it. { 

"I look forward to a lifelong in-| 
volvement in music as a teacher,’ 


_ Player, and singer, all of which activi-) 


ties have been made possible by the} 
years spent at conservatory soaking 
up lessons in musicianship. Tolivei in| 
an environment that breathes music, 
in addition to academia, ensures that, 
youare learning all the time, whether. 
you know it or not.” 
Wells continues, "Being at 

Peabody allowed me to practice in 
beinga musician — thinkinglike one, 
acting like one, telling jokes like one, 

developing the worldview of one. As. 
far as the Double- Degree programy 
goes, I'm not so sure receiving only a} 
music degree is really as useful as a} 
liberal arts education. I just don't 
think eighteen year-olds understand} 
what kind of specialization they wills 
want to have twenty years down the! 
road, A liberal arts education --one! 
focusing on music as a major or mi-} 
nor, or one taken together with pre-> 
professional music training is much 
more conducive to versatility and 
worth the extra effort." 

















CODA 


Whatever one's ultimate goal, 
it's no secret that there is a small 
section of Baltimore's conservato 
population that are not satisfied 
with only pursuing the specialized 
training offered in their given tal- 
ent, be it on the violin or in the 
voice. These students are breaking 
ground, shifting the collectiv 
American perception, and chang 
ing the definition of what it means 
to be a musician. 

So next time you go hear th 
Peabody Symphony down in Mount 
Vernon, don't comfort yourself with 
the notion that the student-perform 
ers in front of you are one dimen 
sional people that sacrificed an edu 
cation fortheir art. Chances are, come 
the weekend, it’s just as likely that 
you'll see some of them down on D- 
level. 
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The Opera’s theatre project 


1 an ambitious step for all in 

volved, the Theatre Project at 

45 W. Preston St. will host the 

Peabody Opera Departmentas 

they perform Transformations: 
An Entertainment in Two Acts From 
the Book of Anne Sexton by Conrad 
Susa. 

"This piece deals with a number of 
issues, including mental illness, homo- 
sexual love and sexual abuse," said so- 
prano Sarah Blaskowsky, one of the 
main charactersin the production. "For 
those who have experienced any of 
these, I hope the piece will be at once 
difficult and painful, butalso theraputic 
and uplifting.” 

On the surface, Transformations is 
merely the traditional Grimm's fairy 
talesretoldwith contemporaryhumor, 
irony and allusions to modern society. 
But beyond the veil of these innocent 
stories is a highly personal account of 
poetess Anne Sexton'slife andits tragic 
memories. "Briar Rose," for instance, 
deals with her memories of childhood 
sexual abuse by her father. 

"Audiences willlaugh along theway. 
They will be stimulated by Anne 
Sexton'sirreverent treatment ofthe old 
stories. They will be shocked from time 
to time. They will be seduced by mo- 
ments of great beauty, especially in 
‘Rapunzel'," said Roger Brunyate, the 
show's director. "But ultimately, they 
will cry for the soul of this suffering 
woman, leaving the theater with com- 
passion, understanding, and, I hope, 
some measure of consolation." 

The Opera Department'spartnership 
with the Theatre Project began several 
yearsago, when Peabody produced Chat- 













ter and Static, an opera by Paul Mathews. 
After its success, Peabody strucka lasting 
relationship with the company and fol- 
lowed up with a triple bill entitled The 
Mystery Theatre of Loveand Death, which 
earned Roger an award as Best Director. 


JDICKENS 
PEABODY NOTES 


Transformations comes at the end of 
a20thCenturyseason for Peabody, which 
includedLeoJanacek's The Cunning Little 
Vixen, Faces of Myth, a collection of stu- 
dentcomposed operascenes, and Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, a new opera with 
musicby Peabody faculty member Mark 
Weiser and libretto by Roger himself. 
Based on the book by E.M.Forster, An- 
gels received rave reviews from critics 
and audiences alike. 

At a recent rehearsal, the cast of 
Transformations was over flowing with 
energy. The room bustled with singers 
warming up and memorizing songs, 
the pianist practicing scales, and the 
conductor studying the scoreas he pre- 
tended tobein frontofthesmall orches- 
tra that will accompany the singers. 
Roger pulled the chaotic and rambunc- 
tious cast together with a simple "Let's 
hit it!" and the ensemble proceeded to 
run through the first act with strong 
voices and an emotional empathy that 
reflected a profound understanding of 
Sexton's disturbing words. 

"Since she lived so recently, there isa 
great deal of material out there that al- 
lowed me to create a clear image of her 
in my mind," said Sarah ofher research 
into the role. "The tough part began 





when realized that I couldn'tjustgo out 
on stage and produce a carbon copy of 
Anne Sexton... Beyond being physi- 
cally incapable, as a 20 year-old, I could 
notexpectto fully grasp theissues ofa45 


Aint nothin but a“ 


year-old poet, wifeand mother near the | 


end of her life. It's been a sort of a mas- 
ochistic process for me in that, in order 
to identify with this person, I had to 
open my closet and let all the skeletons 
tumble out." 

"She was a very vivid person," said 
mezzo-soprano Audrey Babcock of 
Sexton. Audrey plays alongside Sarah 
in many different roles. "The show, as 
did Anne's life, deals with gross and 
disturbing issues ... everyone fits in 
somewhere." 

"I don't have to stick to one charac- 
ter," continued Audrey. "Often with 
small parts or shallow characters 
through the length of an opera I get 


emember the whole Garth 
Brooks versus Warren G 
fiasco, where they each 
decided they had the 
rademarked right to the 
letter G in their merchandising cam- 
paigns? Well, to anyone who’s not a 
gullible moron, ex-Spice Geri 


Halliwell clearly took advantage of 


the court’s reluctance to allow any- 
one the right to the letter G, because 
her new logo, a lowercase G with a 
halo on top, looks remarkably like 
Garth’s lowercase G with a circle 
around it. Garth is unlikely to pursue 
the matter, as it’s even harder to con- 
fuse him with Ginger Spice thanitisto 
confuse him with Warren G, and he 


| already lost the other similar case. 


frustrated with the dimensions, orlack | 


thereof, of my character. But with this 
show, if one starts to bother me, I can 
wait a few minutes and flip the charac- 


ter switch and — Voila! —I am anew | 


creature with a whole new set of mo- 


tives ... itis the most challenging thing | 


to do, but also the most rewarding." 
The payoffs fromthe months ofhard 


work will finally be realized on opening | 


night, Friday, April 23 at 8:00 p.m. The | 


showalsoruns April 24, 29, May 1 and2, | without an ODB- or Puffy-related 


all with 8:00 p.m. curtains except for 
May 2-amatinee beginning at3:00 p.m. 
General tickets are $14, and $8 for stu- 
dents with I.D. 

For tickets and additional info, call the 
Peabody Box Office at410/659-8124, or 


Good, Halliwell doesn’thave to change 
her name; I still get confused whether 
Ishould refer to her as Geri or Ginger. 
Hey, Entertainment Weekly says 
Hideous Kinky, the new Kate Winslet 
vehicle, isa decent movie. That means 
it’s really awful (trust me, I’ve been 
following their ratings forages, they're 
invariably wrong). I have no prob- 
lems staying away, except that “White 
Rabbit” is in the soundtrack. What to 
do, what to do? 
Iknewwecouldn’t goa whole week 


| incident. This time it’s Puffy, sorry. 


Sean “Puff Daddy” “Puffy” Combs 
surrendered to police in New York 
City last Thursday, and has been 
charged with second-degree assault 


| and criminal mischief. It seems that 


visit their web site at http:// | 


www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Puff Daddy anda couple ofhis closest 
buddies beat the proverbial daylights 


“Scary as hell.” 


Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


out of Steve Stoute, an executive at 
Universal Records, because Stoute 
failed to remove a cameo that Puffy 
did for a Nas music video. Puffy is 
seen nailed to a cross, and says “I 
think I like this.” For some reason, 
Puffy decided he doesn’t like the idea 


Bits & PIECES 


anymore, but Stoute left it in anyway 
and released the video to MTV with 
the cameo intact. Stoute suffered a 
broken arm and some fairly superfi- 
cial facial cuts, Puffy got arrested, 
and I got some fodder for this col- 
umn. Everyone came out of this with 
something. 

Jerry Sheindlin is replacing Ed 
Koch on The People’s Court. Does 
that name sound familiar to you? He’s 
Judy Sheindlin’s husband. Y’ know, 
Judge Judy. If he’s anything like his 
wife, this is gonna be pretty sick — 
we re going to have to turn to Judge 
Wapner on Animal Planet’s pet court 
show if wee want to see sane real-life 
court cases, A courtroom consisting 
of Wapner, a plaintiff, a defendant 
and a cow. And that'll be considered 
sanity. 

Harvey and Bob Weinstein, co- 
chairmen of Miramax (which is 
owned by Disney), bought the rights 
to Kevin Smith’s fourth film, Dogma, 
with their own $12 million. The stu- 
dio wasn’t willing to take it on them- 
selves, for fear of the controversy it 
may cause. Although they were more 
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www.blairwitch.com 


STUDENT APARTMENTS 


RIGHT ACROSS THE STREET FROM CAMPUS 


Unfurnished ~ Beautiful Hardwood Floors ~ Large Rooms ~ Most have Spacious Eat-in 


Kitchens w/Cupboards & Counters ~ Tile Baths w/Bath Tub & Overhead Shower ~ Cable 


Television ~ Basement Laundry Facility ~ Optional Storage Lockers 


1 Bedrooms $350-550 


2 Bedrooms $575-675 


3 Bedrooms $725-775 
4 Bedrooms $825 


Rent Includes Heat And Hot Water 
(You pay for only cooking gas & apartment electric appliances) 


Lease Term: 1 Year ~ Security Deposit: 1 Month’s Rent ~ Application Fee: $25 per 
Applicant ~ No Dogs Allowed ~ Cats & Birds Allowed Provisionally 


INSPECTIONS BY APPOINTMENT (410) 752-7301 









than 3 days. 


Do You Have a 
Urinary Tract 
Infection? 


Johns Hopkins Clinical Trials Unit is currently 
seeking volunteers for a research study of an 
investigational antibiotic for the treatment of 
uncomplicated urinary tract infection. 


You may be eligible to participate if you: 
¢ are a female between 16-65 years old. 
* are experiencing frequent, painful 
urination, urgency or abdominal pain 
and have had these symptoms for less 


e have not yet received antibiotic 
treatment for your current infection. 


Volunteers will receive financial compensation. 
Please call Danielle at 410-847-3554 
Johns Hopkins Greenspring 
Principal Investigator: Amy Gordon, M.D. 


rR JOHNS HOPKINS 




















by Richard Dresser 


April 15 — May 16 


You think your job stinks. Be thankful you're not one 
of the unlucky souls who fill an Orwellian industrial 
compound with double talk and back-stabbing in 


this wickedly funny comedy. 


3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Balto., MD 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS THeatre 
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Ishers 
Wanted 


RESPONSIBLE CONSCIENTIOUS 
STUDENTS 


NEEDED TO WORK AS 
COMMENCEMENT USHERS 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 
6 A.M. UNTIL 5:30 PM. 
$6.50/hr. 
Breakfast and Lunch Provided 








~ Call The Office of Special Events 
~ for details and to arrange for an 
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G’ thing ~ 


than willing to take on Smith’s last 
film Chasing Amy (to paraphrase Ja= 
son Lee showing a kid his porn in 
bedtime story format, “...and then 
Black Beauty did some mounting of 
her own.”), this new installment 
seems riskier to them because it ap= 
parently would be more offensive to 
Catholic groups than the previous 
films. I guess some people are just 
turned off by the idea of one of Jesus? 
descendants being employed by aa 
abortion clinic. ; 
Keanu Reeves, one of Hollywood’$ 
hottest commodities now that The 
Matrixhas been doingamazingly well, 
is signing on to play the lead in a 
upcoming thriller called Shooter. His 
asking price has shot up to $15 milf 
lion. In the meantime, he’s already 
signed on to star as a serial killer in 
Driven, directed by first-time movie 
director Joe Charbanic. His previous 
directing experience? Music videos 
for Dogstar, Reeves’ band. (The band, 
by the way, is pretty awful, at least 
based on the song I heard a couple of 
years back.) 
[wouldn’twantto be Mel Gibson’s 
mattress. Heand his wife, Robyn, had 
their seventh child on April 14, a boy. 
The kid, who is their sixth son, does 
not yet have a publicly-known name, 
On the topic, Christian Slater and his 
girlfriend, television executive Ryan 
Haddon, had their first child a couple 
of weeks ago, Jaden Christopher 
(that’s apparently a boy’s name, ‘by 
the way). 4 = 
Jean Vander Pyl passed away last 
week at the age of 79. She provided 
many familiar cartoon voices, suchas 
Wilma and Pebbles Flintstone in The 
Flintstones, and Mrs. Slate and Rosie 
the Robotin The Jetsons. Ellen Corby, 
known mostly for herroleas Grandma 
Walton, also passed away last week, 
at the age of 87. | 
Rage Against the Machine has a 
newalbum coming out this week. Also 
new on the shelves is the latest from 
George Thorogood and the Destroy; 
ers. Based on the quality of his previt 
ous album and word on the street 
about this one, though, you should 
justleave it on the shelves. Also sched? 
uled for an April 27 release is the new 
release from The Cranberries, Béry 
the Hatchet. Another release froma 
consistently enjoyable band? April is 
really spoiling me. 4 
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» “John Hughes meets 
: ‘Sid and Nancy’!” 


Anthony Kaufman, iINDIEWIR 





isis} 


16 ie 
(410) 363-4194 


WY. SONY Ct AS SIs ..caom 


: > 
STARTS FRIDAY, APRIL 23! 


@ UNITED ARTISTS 


entertainment... 
a soundtrack of 


punk-rock classics” 
Amy Teubin, VILLAGE VOICE 










SONY PICTURES CLASSICS” | 





@ UNITED ARTISTS | 
GOLDEN RING SNOWDEN : 
MALL 14 
6400 Rossville Bivd. 916! Commerce Conter Dr) 
(410) 444-40 M6777 (410) 444-71 8781 i 





TECH-MBA 
AT LOYOLA 


An innovative degree program 


for advancement in 1S/IT 


@ Fast-track program idea! 
for working professiona!s 


@ Convenient locations in Baltimore, 


Columbia and Timonium 


@ Fully accredited by the 
International Association of 


Management Education [AACSB) 


@ Inquire about our innovative 


corporate sponsorship program 


offering employment and 
tuition benefits 


Fall classes are forming now. 
For more information 
Phone: 410-617-5067 

E-mail: mba@loyola.edu, 
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Create your own 
Success Story. 






AS A NURSE at Washington Hospital Center, you'll 


write your own future. We’re one of the nation’s 






fastest-growing and most-acclaimed health care facili- 





ties — and one of Washington, DC’s busiest and most 






exciting hospitals. Our Fellowship Programs — the 





most comprehensive in the area — help new nurses 







make the transition from school to patient care in 





the following specialty areas: 





@ Cardiology @ IMC @ Mother-Baby 






@ CV Surgical Stepdown @ SICU 









WHEN IT WAS s D : | ) @ General Surgery @ PACU @ Oncology 





You'll benefit from our expertise — gaining valuable 






experience that makes the difference for our 






patients. You’ll see more, learn more and do more 







at Washington Hospital Center. For information 


about our April, May, and July programs, please call 







(202) 877-2535. Or fax 






eee as | 
WASHINGTON 
HOSPITAL 


CENTER 





your resume and a cover 





letter to (202) 877-2492. 
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The Graduate Representative Organization 
would like to thank the following businesses for their 
donations and helping to make 


‘The Suitcase Bash’ 


| a complete success... 
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Niwana, E-Level, Showalter’s, 
Eddie’s Market, Charles Village Pub, 
Rocky Run, Kawasaki Sushi, PJ’s, 
Eddie’s Liquor’s, xando, 
and the Silk Road Cate 
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Thursday, April 22 





OFF CAMPUS 


The Performing Arts Center at 
Montgomery College presents a 
1990’s adaptation of Moliere’s irrev- 
erent comedy, Les Fourberies de 
Scapin (The Rascalities of Scapin). 
The play takes place tonight at 8 p.m. 
For more information call 301-251- 
7542. 





Friday, April 23 





ON CAMPUS 


Weekend Wonderflix presents A 
Bug’s Life tonight at 8 p.m. and 10:30 
p.m. As usual the movie is in Shriver 
Hall and tickets are $3. Sounds like a 
good deal to me. For more informa- 
tion call 410-516-8666. 


The Barnstormers present a spring 
musical, Man of La Mancha. Tickets 
are $3 for Hopkins students, $5 for all 
others. The performance will take 
place in Arellano Theater in Levering 
Union at 8 p.m. For additional infor- 
mation, contact Jaqueline Barow at 
jab1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 410-516- 
3244. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, by Terrence 
McNally. Show takes place in Merrick 
Barn at 8 p.m. Tickets are required. 
For more information call 410-516- 
7159: 


Peabody Chamber Opera presents, 
Harlan Parker, Music Director, Roger 
Brunyate, Stage Director and Conrad 
Susa: Transformations. Concert 
takes placeat Theatre Project,45 West 
Preston Street. Showtime is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $14 for regular admission 
and $8 for students with I.D. Tickets 
are available from the Theatre Project 
Box Office only. For tickets prices 
and other information call 410-752- 
8558 or 1-800-735-2258. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Scapin, continues to play at the Per- 
forming Arts Center at Montgomery 
College. The play takes place at 8 p.m. 
For more information look atthe list- 
ing under Thursday, April 22. 


Nine members of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra will be fea- 
tured as soloists in a delightful pro- 
gram of some of the finest music 
from the Baroque period when As- 
sociate Conductor, Daniel Hege 
conducts the Orchestra in the Fa- 
vorite Series performance at 8 p.m. 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. For more informationc all 410- 
783-8024. 


The Heritage Players presents Into 
the Woods by Stephen Sondheim and 
James Lapine at the Catonsville 
United Methodist Church Social Hall: 
Tickets are $9 for adults and $7 mati- 
nees. The performance takes place at 
8 p.m. For moreinformation call 410- 
655-4328. 





Saturday, April 24 


ON CAMPUS 


Peabody Chamber Opera presents, 
Harlan Parker, Music Director, 
Roger Brunyate, Stage Director and 
Conrad Susa: Transformations. 
Concert. takes place at Theatre 
Project, 45 West Preston Street. 
Showtime is at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$14 for regular admission and $8 
for students with I.D. Tickets are 
available from the Theatre Project 
Box Office only. For tickets prices 
and other information call 410-752- 
8558 or 1-800-735-2258 


Homecoming game this weekend. | 


_Come show some Hopkins spirit. 
Hopkins Blue Jays vs. Navy is coins 
to be one exciting lacrosse ga ee 

game take place at 3 p.m. @ the 
Epa Lacrosse Field. For more 


‘<< information call 410-516-7490. 


“Sirens, a women’s a capella group at 
Hopkins, presents a spring benefit 


roceeds will be donated to the House 
Ruth. The concert will take place at 
8pm. in Schafler Auditorium in 
eae Hall. For more informa- 
peat 410-467-8581. 5 





of La Mancha. Tickets 


concert. A $2 donation is suggested; 


mers Pee a spring =! 


“Tk ela rea aig Ate ee ee eae 
Th take The jHU Band Ean Spring - 
oncert, featuring music of Milhaud, 


Weekend Wonderflix presents A 
Bug’s Life tonight at 8 p.m. and 10:30 
p.m. As usual the movie is in Shriver 
Hall and tickets are $3. Sounds like a 
good deal to me. For more informa- 
tion call 410-516-8666. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, by Terrence 
McNally. Show takes place in Merrick 
Barn at 8 p.m. Tickets are required. 
For more information call 410-516- 


7159. 


Peabody presents the Preparatory 
Annual Spring Dance Concert. This 
concert features Carol Bartlett, Artis- 
tic Director. The concert highlights 
student performers in styles from 
Classical to Spanish to Contempo- 
rary, while featuring newly choreo- 
graphed works by Dance faculty. The 
concert takes place at 7:30 p.m. Tick- 
ets are $8 for adults; and $4 for chil- 
dren, senior citizens and students with 
[.D. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Scapin, continues to play at the Per- 
forming Arts Center at Montgomery 
College. The play takes place at8 p.m. 
For more information lookat the list- 
ing under Thursday, April 22. 


Artists of the Mill Center Association 
will open their studios as a part of the 
11th Annual Baltimore Open Stu- 
dio Tour, sponsored by the Mayor’s 
Advisoree Committee, on Art and 
Culture and The Friends of School 33 
Art Center. Studio is open from 12 
noon to 5 p.m. For more information 
call 410-235-5818. 


The Best of the Baroque Era contin- 
ues tonight at the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall.The per- 
formance takes place at 8 p.m. For 
more information look at the listing 
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Aprit 22 To 28 


516- 8450. 


The Barnstormers present a spring 
musical, Man of La Mancha. Tickets 
are $3 for Hopkins students, $5 for all 
others. The performance will take 
place in Arellano Theater in Levering 
Union at 8 p.m. For additional infor- 
mation, contact Jaqueline Barow at 
jab1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 410-516- 
3244, 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Best of the Baroque Era contin- 
ues tonight at the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. The per- 
formance takes place at 3 p.m. For 
more information look at the listing 
under April 23. 





Monday, April 26 


ON CAMPUS 


The Voyage and Discovery Lecture 
Series welcomes Victor A. 
McKusick, professor of medical ge- 
netics at Johns Hopkins to speak. 
about his experience. The lecture is 
titled, “From MediGenetics to 
Genomics-based Medicine: A 50 
year experience.” The lecture takes 
place in Mudd Lecture Hall from 7- 
8:30 p.m. For more information, 


Se OLIGHT 


FILE PHOTO 


THE LOW DOWN: 


what: The 90’s Swing Revival, The Persuaders 
when: Wednesday, April 28, 1999 

where: Levering Union, Glass Pavilion 

time: noon - 1 p.m. 


a Fs me a 


The 90's Swing Revival, a performance by The 
Persuuders, one of Baltimore’s hottest bands. 
Join the 30's and 40’s Swing revival now sweep- 
ing the popular dance world. Revive your 
memories of Count Basie, Glenn Miller and Duke 
Ellington and catch up on the music of Big Bad 
Voodo Daddy and Brain Setzer. And best of all, 
admission is free. 


is the place to go. Admission is free. 


Baltimore City’s Annual Special 
Olympics takes place at Homewood 
Field from 8 a.m. - 2 p.m. For more 


information call 410-396-1850. 


The 90s Swing Revival, a perfor- 
mance by The Persuaders, one of 
Baltimore’s hottest bands. The con- 
cert takes place in Levering Union, 
Glass Pavilion at noon. The concertis 
free. For more information call 410- 


516-7157. 


Weekend Wonderflix presents 
You’ve Got Mail tonight at 8 p.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. As usual the movie 
is in Shriver Hall and tickets are $3. 
Sounds like a good deal to me. For 
more information call 410-516- 


8666. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


Synapse Gallery presents Saturation 
Point, a collective showing of local 
emerging artists. This month long 
showcase begins with opening night 
on April 1. The showcase features per- 
formance art, film and mixed media. 
For more information call 410-662- 
7838. 


axithigsadesseimababeaeh ei ep Sieh tae 








under April 23. 


The Heritage Players presents Into 
the Woodsby Stephen Sondheim and 
James Lapine at the Catonsville 
United Methodist Church Social Hall. 
Tickets are $9 for adults and $7 mati- 
nees. The performance takes place at 
8 p.m. For moreinformation call 410- 
655-4328. 





Sunday, April 25 


ON CAMPUS 


Peabody presents the Preparatory 
Annual Spring Dance Concert. This 
concert features Carol Bartlett, Artis- 
tic Director. The concert highlights 
student performers in styles from 
Classical to Spanish to Contempo- 
rary, while featuring newly choreo- 
graphed works by Dance faculty. 
The concert takes place at 3 p.m. 
Tickets are $8 for adults; and $4 for 
children, senior citizens and stu- 
dents with I.D. 


Alice McDermott, National Book 
Award recipient and Hopkins Writ- 


_ ing Seminars professor, will give a 


talk in the Garrett Room of MSE li- 
brary at 1 p.m. This event is spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Libraries. 


The lecture is free. For more infor- — 


mation call 410-516-8327. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, by Terrence 


McNally. Show takes place in Merrick 
Barnat 2:15 p.m. Ticketsare required. 
For more information call 4105 516- 
7159. i 


/ 


visit the Voyage and Discovery 
website. 


Distinguised panel discusses “The 
Arts in America: Lifeblood of a Na- 
tion and its Citizens - Past, Present 
and Future.” The discussion takes 
place at 4 p.m. in Shriver Hall on the 
Homewood Campus. The program 
will open with remarks by Johns 
Hopkins University president, Will- 
iam R. Brody. For more information 
call 410-516-8072. 





Tuesday, April 27 


ON CAMPUS 


Baltimore City’s Annual Special 
Olympics takes place at Homewood 
Field from 8 a.m. - 2 p.m. For more 
information call 410-396-1850. 


Peabody presents Brahms Piano 
Marathon. Students of Leon Fleisher 
performall the piano music of Brahms 
in two sessions from about 7 p.m. 
onwards in Friedberg Hall. If you 
are in the mood for some good 
music this is the place to go. If you 


_ don’t have time today, the mara- 
thon continues tomorrow as well. 
jae ae is free, 





Wednesday, aa 28 


ON, CAMPUS 






; Peabody enna Marathon 


The National Museum of African 
Art features Baule: African Art/ 
Western Eyes. The artistic achieve- 
ments of Baule artists from Cote 
d'Ivory in West Africa have long 
been recognized by Western schol- 
ars and connoisseurs. More than 
150 Baule artworks are on view. The 
exhibit contrasts how the Baule 
people have used these objects with 
how Western museums have pre- 
sented them. Organized by the Yale 
University Art Gallery. The exhibit 
runs from February 7 to May 9. For 
more information call 202-357- 
2627. 


The National Museum of Ameri- 
can History features Communi- 
ties In a Changing Nation: The 
Promises of 19th Century 


' America. The exhibit looks back 


to the 1800’s through the experi- 
ences of three communities — In- 
dustrial era Bridgeport, Conn., the 
Jewish immigrant community of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and African- 
Americans living in 19th century 
Charleston, S.C. Included are arti- 
facts, photographs, recreations of 
scenes and the words of the people 
who sought to build a better life for 
themselves in a new country. The 
exhibit will begin on February 12 
and will become part of the perma- 


nent collection. For more infor- 
mation call 202-357-2627. 


_ The National Portrait Gallery fea- | 


tures George and Martha Wash- 
ington: Portraits from the Presi- 
dential Years. The exhibit runs 
from February 19 to August 8. For 
more information call 202-357- 
2627/10) 


The Arthur M. ‘sackler Gallery pre- | ¢ 
sents Behind the Himalayas: Paint- — 
sho api cf Musrane, It featu 


ene stints a oe 





The exhibit runs from January 31 to 
September 26. Call 202-357-2627 for 
more information. 


The Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden exhibit Direc- 
tions —- Juliao Sarmento: Funda- 
mental Accuracy. On vieware figu- 
rative paintings by this Portuguese 
painter. Sarmento made a strong 
showing at the 1997 Venice 
Biennale. The exhibit runs from 
February 4 to June 20. Call 202- 
357-2627 for more information. 


American Visionary Arts Museum 
presents Love, Error and Eros. This 
exhibit runs to May 30. Call 410- 
244-1900 for more information. 


THEATRE 


The Crucible is playing til May 1 at 
the Community College of Balti- 
more County, Catonsville. Tickets 
are $5-$7. For more information call 
410-455-4508. 


Bedroom Farce is playing at the 
Vagabond Theater til May 9. For 
more information call 410-563- 
D135: 


Kiss of the Spider Woman plays at 
Merrick Barn, Homewood Campus, 
til May 16. Tickets are $10-$12. For 
more information call 410-516- 
7159. 


Twelfth Night plays til May 1 at the 
Baltimore Shakespeare Festival. For 
more information call 410-481- 
7328. 


I Hate Hamlet, is playing till May 2 at 
the Paragon Theatre Company at 
Trifles Restaurant in Crownsville. 
Tickets are $30 for dinner and show. 
For more information call 410-923- 
37734 


Below the Belt is playing at the Axis 
Theater til May 15. For more infor- 
mation, call 410- 243- 5237. 

Edmond, by Davis Mamet is playing 
at Source Theater Company in Wash- 
ington D.C. til May 2. For more in- 
formation call 202-462-1073. 


Transformations presented by the 
Peabody Chamber Opera is playing 
til May 2 at the Theater Project. Tick- 
ets are $8- $14. For moreinformation 
call 410-752-8558. 


Clean is playing at Studio Theater til 
May 2. For more information call 202- 
332-7267. 





Campus Notes 


The Student Council starts 
shuttles to the Inner Harbor. 
Shuttles will leave Homewood start- 


NIGHTLIFE 





ESET 


A 


a js 
L/ 


Apri 22, 1999. 
¥ 


ing 6 p.m. at Mudd Hall and will gon 
to ESPN Zone. Returning shuttles. 


will leave from ESPN Zone at 9 p.m. 


Tickets are $1 with discounts avail- » 


able for ESPN Zone, Hard Rock and 
Barnes&Noble. For more informa- 
tion call Saketh Rahm at 410-516- 
3059 or Charles Huang at 662-7217. 


Volunteers are needed June 19 - 
25, 1999 for Camp Superkids, an 
overnight camp for children with 


asthma sponsored by the American | 
Lung Association of Maryland. | 
Camp Superkids will be held at the ~ 


Camp Friendship facility in 
Laytonsville, Maryland, located in 
Montgomery County. Residential 
volunteer opportunities are avail- 


able for medical background vol- | 
unteers and community service vol- | 


unteers. Other volunteer 
opportunities requiring only day- 
time attendance are also available. 
Camp Superkids is designed to in- 
volve children with asthma, ages 7 
to 12, in traditional camp activities 
ranging from swimming and canoe- 
ing to arts and crafts. For more in- 
formation all Ava Barbry-Crawford 
at the American Lung Association 
of Maryland at 410-560-2120. 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
student needed on Wednesdays 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during 
months of October, November, 
February, Marchand April to set up 
room and greet speaker for the 
Wednesday Noon Series held in 
Shriver Hall. Call Audrey Minter, 
516-7157, or e-mail aud@jhu.edu 
to inquire about this position, which 
pays $6.50/hour. s 


Curators For World-Wide Com- 
munity Arts Project are wanted. 
Artists in each city will simulta- 
neously paint a huge canvas divided 
into 24 frames. The proposed date 


for the event is August 7, 1999. The 

canvas will be erected at a location | 
determined by the curator/sin each. | 
city. Artists will each be allocated. 
one hour to complete their frame. If, 
an artists fails to appear for his/her. | 


allotted time, that particular frame 
will remain blank for all time. After 
the canvases are completed, we will’ 
create an on-line gallery of the 
works. We also plan to exhibit the 
collection throughout host cities. 
The success of this project relies on 
atorsineach participating city: ‘Tires 
curators are responsible for select- 
ing artists and the venue, arranging 
local publicity and web broadcast 
of the works in progress for our live 
Internet coverage. Curators will re- 
ceive ongoing back up and support 
from the Global-Images coordina- 
tors. Interested? To find out more, 
please visit our web page at 
www.globalimages.net and register 
your interest. Once we have gauged 
fesponse from our target cities, we 
ill begin the process of selecting 
curators. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
News.Letter@jhu.edu or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Charles Street and Art 
Museum Drive. 


‘ 
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COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. 
arceau starinthenewcom- 


David Spade and Sophie M 
Lost & Found, now showing at White Marsh. 


edy, 


; COURTESY OF SONY PICTURES CLASSICS 
Matthew Lillard and Chiara Barzini are punks in the 
new movie SLC Punk. See it at Loews Valley Centre. 


MOVIE LISTINGS 


Lost and Found, Eastpoint, Harbor Park, White Marsh 
SLC Punk, Loews Vally Centre 

Cookie’s Fortune, White Marsh 

The Matrix , Eastpoint, Harbor Park, White Marsh 

Life, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

Pushing Tin, Eastpoint, White Marsh 

Existenz, Rotunda 

You've Got Mail, Johns Hopkins University, Shriver Hall 


for Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 
410-837-3500; Loews Valley Center - 410-363-4194; Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Com- 
mons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 
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enjoy this annual student competition featuring 
rock, pop, classical and jazz performances .. . 


Thursday, April 22, 1999 


7:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall Auditorium 
sponsored by the ©pffice of Residential Rife 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


@@enrae 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Ifyou think that you’re alone in the 
world, think again. You will dis- 
cover that you havea studnt double 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 


Heaven help us, you've started playing 
Dungeons and Dragons and wearing a 
trenchcoat. You'll start writing bad po- 








Q this week. Or maybe it’s a sibling. etry, too. Just don’t buy guns, dammit. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Icouldneverhave predicted whathap- Family values sure don’t mean much. Just c > ? 
6 penedlastweek. Butthis week the stars a bunch of bullshit Republican rhetoric. They re Good for You 
are more cooperative: Look for love in Starta group that will preventhigh school 
trash dumpsters. It’s rewarding. shootings — be pro-gun control. 
GeEmint: (May 21-JuNneE 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Were you actually thinking when I would be careful of walking near tall T | A S N R D V T L i D C 0 A Y A 
you made that “I’ve got a bomb” buildings this week. The stars are non- 
joke at airport security? Next time, at specific, but a piano or large wad of spit B E A T T | F T L R V E S H | W M 
least wait until you’re on the plane. could fall on you. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) Capricorn: (DEc. 23 - JANUARY 19) G H | D G E N | U 5 L L A A T R A 
In the grand scheme of life, a little Would you feel better living in a card- 
) white powder won’thurt. Especially board box? Probably not. But you might E A D 0 L R ¢ D H H 0 | Cc P 0 G u 
when it’s not cocaine. But beware receive some nice handouts. A cop might 
i — you might go blind. even tell you to move along. A Y T N A E E M U B T C P D 0 | 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) C A H C Z E U A A | D | B | U N N 
The first time is always so memorable. Smoke gets in your eyes when you barbe- 
The second time, which will occur this cue. But that’s all good because you’ve S H P D E Y N T T H T 0 K N Q H G 
week, won’ tbe. Just turn up some War- got Sam Adam Summer Ale. Mmm... 
rant, and you'll get through. beer. N E U L D B A L F T E U G E 5 5 A 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
5 Seventh on the wait list isn’t so bad. Cracka book for once. All you dois drink 5 R M B A R R H 0 5 0 S L s 0 P H = 
So many people drop classes the first and look at school girls. You better get to 
8 week of school. But not Advanced work, or you'll end up being as bad as the A E R B l E C $ R U V V 5 y R W : 
yy Alcoholism 614. You’re screwed. Cincinnati Reds. K D N T H Y 5 0 S S G D Yy Yrrret | L 
C E T M eC B 0 A 0 bs) R Y P B bs) Noa Yoo 
Tunafish redeemed by Cheese! ' (0300) ©). 
Y E G H R V A N E R x A T T R L As 
Rachel manipulates cheese with the dexterity ofa master chef om. £& LT J. R ‘TV “A> $PicY>s EocS Moc Paes Neem emcEenO 
una. Come on, folks, I knowallIneedtoknow,whichisthat every day for his sandwich. Or, con- M U R N if C R 0 U N D S W G D C 
don’thavetotell youthat everythingtastesbetterwhendoused, _ versely, cheese can be an indulgence, 
. hee: y Ae DSO WIR VAs “Be LE. Dy OG ere cea eMac 


it’s disgusting. It’s all 

pinkish-gray and pasty 

and mushed up in a can. 
It smells bad. When your roommate 
eats it your whole kitchen smells like 
it and it’s really gross. 

I would rather walk backwards 

-‘through fire on eggshells than eat 
tuna. Except in one case: Tuna- 
Cheese Burgers. 

When I was six, I was an unbeliev- 
ably picky eater. Fora fewyears there, 
my diet consisted mainly of Chicken 
McNuggets. But] would begmymom 
to make Tuna-Cheese Burgers. 

There’s even mayonnaise in these 
things. And mayonnaise is, like, 
grosser than gross. 

“Great, this recipe is made out of 
gross things,” you’re thinking. But I 
assure you that these burgers are de- 
licious. How can that be, you ask? 

Cheese, my friends. Cheese is the 
answer. 

I don’t know much about his- 
tory, biology, Cold War politics or 
inverse squares. And just between 

‘you and me (incidentally, “me” is 
_ correct there because it’s after a 
preposition,even though people on 
television always say “between you 
and I”), I must confess that I don’t 
_ know much about cooking. But I 
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smothered and covered in cheese. 

Swiss cheese. Gouda cheese. Ched- 
dar cheese. Gorgonzola cheese. Brie 
cheese. Roquefort cheese. Monterey 
Jack cheese. Not American cheese, 
though — that stuffs weak. 

Any kind of cheese. Pair it with 
anything. Sick of pasta? Just sprinkle 
some cheese on top. Hate vegetables? 
Drizzlethem in melted cheese. Is your 
mac and cheese too bland? Add a 
little — well, you get the point. And 
why do you think they call it cheese- 
cake? 

Can lactose-intolerant people eat 
cheese at all? Or do they have to go 
through their whole life without the 
rich, creamy goodness that is cheese? 
I’m glad I’m not lactose-intolerant. 

Why is the word “cheesy” used to 
mean things that are hokey? This of- 
fends me. Obviously, the person who 
came up with this term was totally 
ignorant. Howcananyoneimply that 
cheese is equivalent to something that 
is overdone, that is too much? Cheese 
is just enough. Cheese is restrained, 
delicate yet robust, tasteful but never 
too proud for the common man (or 
woman.) 

Cheese is the food of the prole- 
tariat, the slice of American that the 
factory worker carries in his lunchbox 


your treat to yourself, an exotic deli- 
cacy you shell out the bucks for at 
Eddie’s. 

Most importantly, cheese allows 
you to be creative. It can be whatever 
you want it to be. You are in control. 
You are at the culinary helm. Be all 
that you can be... with cheese. 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuts! 


TUNA-CHEESE BURGERS 


1 6 1/2 oz can tuna, drained 

1 tbsp onion, finely chopped 
1 cup Cheddar cheese, grated 
2 tsp green olives, chopped 

2 tbsp Blue Plate mayonnaise 
4 hamburger buns 

Prepared mustard 


Mix first 5 ingredients together. 
Spread hamburger bun halves with 
mustard. Divide tuna mixture on 4 
bun halves. Top with other halves. 
Wrap in foil and bake in a 350 degree 
oven for 20 minutes. Serves 4. 


by Cody Wilmer 
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Krispy Kremes are 


Adorable 
Amazing 
Beautiful 
Chubby 
Creme (filled) 
Delicious 
Dope 


WORDS TO FIND: 


Fantastic 
Genius 
Glazed 
Great 
Happiness 
Here 

It 
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By CHUNG LEE 
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Melt (in-your-mouth): 
Soft 

Sprinkled 
Round 
Warm 
Bonus word: 
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requiring additional typesetting. 





the edition in which the adistor 
| in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 


Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, 


All classified advertisements are due by5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
un. Ads may be submitted in writing 


SS 
CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION | 


Classified advertising is offered free of char 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Uniy 
tions. All free classifieds must include 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continu 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


geto students, faculty, staff, 
ersity and Medical Institu- 
name, phone, and Hopkins 
€ to run each week as space 
50 words. Longer ads may be 


a boxed ad, or any classified 


Business: (410) 516-4228 | 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 | 
email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 











Help Wanted 





Female non-smoking babysitter 
needed approx. 20 daytime hours/ 
week for a 1-yr. old baby girl. Roland 
Park near Coldspring Lane. Pay and 
daily schedule very flexible. Refer- 
ences required. 410-366-8302. 
sujata@ix.netcom.com. 


Aerosoles/The Gallery is looking for 
a few stylish, enthusiastic sales asso- 
ciates for all shifts. Retail sales experi- 
ence is preferred but not a must. 
Please apply in person. 410-837-2826. 


Tutor needed by Towson University 
student for summer courses in writ- 
ing and anthropology. 12-15 hours/ 
week. $10 /hour. Please call 877-585- 
1118 or 877-868-2124. 


Part-time office position at baseball 
magazine. Flexible hours. Contact 
David Hill at outpitch@aol.com or 
410-234-8888. 


Work with 3-year-old autistic boy. 
Part-time. Ellicott City. Psychology 
or education majors helpful. Train- 
ing provided. 410-788-7723. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
— www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
~~ call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
--are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





: Merchandise Market 


* Voit500 manual crosswalk tread- 
- mill, like new, orig. $250, sell $89. 
- Schwinn bike, old, $44 obo. Others 
» (all new): Versace purse/sweater. 
' Gucci tux pants, Chanel ties. Call 
Howard at 410-366-2576 or e-mail 
' hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 





Moving Sale! 1 summer old 12,000 
| BTU air conditioner org. price $350, 
' asking $280 or best offer. Also for 
sale: white desk with computer cubby 
. and private shelf. Includes chair, bu- 
' reau, bookcases, CD player and more! 
' Call 410-662-7431 for pricesand more 
"info. All reasonable offers accepted! 


FOR SALE: NordicTrack Excel in per- 
- fect condition with electronic perfor- 
' mance track clock. Paid $700 and will 
- sell for $350, but all offers consid- 
-- ered. Medium white Goldstar micro- 
' wave. Works great and is apartment 
necessity. Has both cook and defrost 


' modes and an internal rotating glass” 


- plate. $65 or best offer. E-mail 
» laurelb@jhu.edu. 


- Full-size mattress & box spring, $100. 
Word processor/typewriter, $75. Ra- 
dio/dual cassette portables: SONY 
$40, RCA $25. Panasonic answering 
machine, fax, phone $50. Info: 
kittiya@ibm.net or 410-646-1875. 


Moving Sale—This End Up bed- 
room/office furniture, Ethan Allen 
“Heirloom Maple” dining room set, 
wrought iron patio set (8 pieces), 
chests of drawers, fruitwood sofa 
ble, 6-person jacuzzi spa, car seat, 
locks, toys, small oak roll top desk/ 
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+ One twin bed—mattress, box spring, 


sidered. Helen 410-889-3586. 


Ameriwood storage wardrobe, 84” x 
42” x 24”, white, 4 months old, with 
multiple shelves and pole for cloth 
hanging, $80 (originally $150); 
White-Westinghouseair conditioner, 
working very well, $40. E-mail 
sli@intra.nida.nih.gov or call 410- 
662-6183. 


Twin size bed in good condition $30. 
Leave message at 410-366-7181. 


CD player (new) Ross HG921, dual 
cass/dig tuning & 2 speakers, $90. 
Super Nintendo w/2 controls & 7 
games, $90. Call 410-467-9318. 





Computers 


Hewlett-Packard 620LX Handheld PC 
+ USR 56 upgradeable PC card mo- 
dem. Newcondition. Retail $1,000, sac- 
rifice $549, 410-366-2576 or e-mail 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


NEW PRINTER for sale! Xerox 450 
cp, all-in-one printer/copier/fax ma- 
chine/scanner. $325 or best offer. Call 
Nelda at 410-516-3700 or e-mail 
nelda@jhu.edu. 


IBM 486. Keyboard, mouse, 15 moni- 
tor. Includes Canon Bubble-Jet 
printer. Only $150. Call 410-366- 
0694. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with color and black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 





Automobiles 





For sale: 85 VW Golf. 152K miles, 
manual, runs great, new brakes. 
$1,300. 410-243-8476. 


87 Ford Tempo. 16,000 miles, 4-door, 
4-wheel drive, power steering, auto- 
matic, new motor mount, $5,500. 
Info: kittiya@ibm.net or 410-646- 
1875. 


1993 Honda Civic $5,000. 410-578- 
0255. 


87 Toyota Celica GT. MD-inspected, 
new engine, blue, 121 kmiles, auto- 
matic, liftback 3D, AC, power steer- 
ing, power windows/door locks, AM/ 
FM stereo, moon roof. Excellent 
cond. $2,700 or best offer. Call 410- 
662-8881 or kshimada@jhu.edu. 


1993 Mercedes. 190 E 2.6 L, black, 
loaded with all options, dealer main- 
tained all records, 99 k hwy miles, 
$17k/book value, inspected & under 
warranty, asking $13,500/obo. 410- 
963-8571, leave message. Must sell by 
April 30. 


Do you need an inexpensive, reliable 
car in good condition to drive you 
around? Consider this: 1982 Ford 
Fairmont, 86,000 miles only, with very 
little rust, engine in excellent condi- 


tion. Must see! Selling because leay- 
ing the country. $1,300/obo. Call 
Manos at 410-288-6564 and leave 
message. 


88 Nissan Pathfinder SE. V6 manual, 
130 K, AC, sunroof, AM/FM. Excel- 
lent condition. $5,000. Call Kyle at 
410-235-3508. 


1994 Honda Civic CX. Two door, 5- 
speed, sea green, 90 K miles, CD 
player, roof rack, $6,200 obo. Call 
410-516-2898 or 410-889-1925, 


93 Hyundai S-Coupe. 66 K, 2-dr, AT, 
AC, PW, PS, FM/AM/Cassette, 
sunroof, new tires, new brakes. Will 
inspect. Asking $2,450 or best offer. 
410-730-4176. jhu777@hotmail.com. 


95 Mitsubishi Galant ES. Automatic, 
4-dr, A/C, cruise control, airbags, 
AM/FM cassette, ABS. Good condi- 
tion. 48 kmile. $9,200/best offer. 410- 
415-7377 or kimoto@ece.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protege. Auto, A/C, FM/ 
AM stereo, airbags. Perf. condition, 
MD inspected, low mileage. $7,750. 
Leave message at 410-602-0982. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, ski 
rack, heated seats, sunroof. Excel- 
lent condition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags, A/C, five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. No air. 45 
K. Excellent fuel economy. No acci- 
dents. Just needs brakes and muffler 
(maybe). Only $1,700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxima 4DSC. A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 

power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5,500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 





Roommates Wanted 


Non-smoking male roommates 
wanted to share 3rd floor of Charles 
Village rowhouse next to Homewood 
on N. Charles St. Will share with 2 
other men for $300/month/person. 
Utilities (except telephone) included. 
Available 9/1/99-6/30/00. Move-in 
date flexible, may keep apartment af- 
ter lease ends. Free laundry machine, 
dryer, and dishwasher. Call Marty at 
410-889-3202 (*3) for info. 


Housemate wanted. 200 blk Biddle 
st. 4 BR, 2 BA, 3 floors + basement, 
deck, small yard, large kitchen, fire- 
place, hardwood floors, W/D, DW. 
Available 6/1.$360/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call 410-685-2676 or 
pmf@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. Ask 
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for Patty. 


Male or female to share beautiful3 story 
Guilford home. Big backyard, wood 
floors, w/d, dishwasher. $395/month, 
available May 15. Please contact Melisa 
at mam14@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or call 
410-366-3051. 


Non-smoking roommate wanted to 
share Roland Park (Carlyle) apart- 
ment with one male and one female, 
both JHU seniors. One room plus 
access to living room and kitchen, 
TV/VCR, dishwasher, microwave, 
A/C, Internet access. 5-minute walk 
to Homewood. Available immedi- 
ately and/or summer 1999; $285/ 
month + electricity/phone. Please 
call Brian at 410-235-8960 or e-mail 
brian@nbsolutions.com. 


Roommate wanted to sublet apart- 
ment for Fall 99 only. Call Steve for 
details: 410-516-3581 or e-mail 
zorba@jhu.edu. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
two bedroom condo in Columbia. 
W/D, D/W, A/C, WW, large LR, 
walk-in closet, semi-private bath- 
room. Near Rt 175, Rt 32, bus stop, 
walking distance to supermarket. 
$320 plus 1/3 utilities. 410-730-4176 
or jhu777@hotmail.com. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
very clean, bright 2 BR. 1 BA, RH near 
Homewood campus. $270/month 
+1/2 utilities. Available mid-April 
Call Anneat 301-665-1945 (evenings) 
or 301-733-8860, x 26 (days). 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (two bedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Sublet: 1 BR in a 2 BR 2 BA apt. in 
Wyman Tower. Less than 5 min. to 
campus. $303/month + 1/2 gas and 
electricity. Available 7/1-8/31. 
gx1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 410-662- 
0988. 


BEST SUMMER RENT IN TOWN! 3 
BR apt. (Peabody, 30th and Calvert). 
Spacious, sunny, completely fur- 
nished, for $220 each! Rooms are 
SEPARATELY available June to Au- 
gust. Call 410-243-3918. 


Roland Park Condo for Sale. 1 BR, 
bright, sunny. A best buy at $44,900. 
Own for less than rent. Walk to JHU/ 
Loyola. Call 410-325-1908. 


SUBLET for $250/month, utilities in- 
cluded! Well-kept rowhouse ina nice 
neighborhood. 7-10 minute walk 
from campus, available June 1 until 
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classes restart. Large backyard, full 
kitchen, w/d, living room, all the 
luxuries of home. Rent from flex- 
ible JHU students. 410-516-3793 or 
pja@jhu.edu. 


Looking for summer housing? Four 
spaces available @ 322 E. University 
Pkwy. Reasonable rent, W/D, dish- 
washer, safe secure house within close 
walking distance of campus. For more 
info. call Brian at 516-3538 or e-mail 
bjosias@jhu.edu. 


Summer sublet: cozy, 1 BRapartment 
in Bradford, 1 blk to campus, $650/ 
month all util. incl, available 5/15-7/ 
31, 410-467-2921. 


Guilford/near JHU. 5 BR, 2.5 baths, 
parking, fireplace, lots of room! 
$1,500/month. Available June. Call 
377-9794. 


FREE FURNISHED in-house effi- 
ciency apt. Washer/dryer, private en- 
trance. Near N. Charles St. and 39th 
St. Plus stipend! In exchange for 16.5 
hours weekly as household assistant 
(errands, school transportation, 
housekeeping). One 7-yr. old child. 
Requirements: non-smoker, need 
safe car, JHU student or staff. 8/28/99 
to 8/28/00. 410-467-0800. 


$200 bonus!!! Lease transfer of 1 BR 
apartmentafter 4/11/99. 4408 La Plata 
Ave, Roland Ridge Apartments. Easy 
access to JHU, JHMI, UMAB and 
Towson University. $475/mon + utili- 
ties. Call Wei at 410-243-5521. 


N. Hamilton: OPEN 4/11 and 4/18, 1- 
4 p.m. Well-maintained, beautiful 
SEMI-DET, fenced yard, covered 
porch. 3417 Woodring Ave. 410-254- 
5472. $85.500. 


Here for the summer? Available 6/1 
2BR 2 BA Hopkins House Apt. Utili- 
ties included. 410-243-5637. 


Apartment for sublet. Large, quiet, 
furnished, 2723 St. Paul. 2 bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen, bath- 
room. $600. 1 room available May 
1, another June 1. Rooms available 
through August 99, and thereafter 
again through August 2000. Con- 
tact jv15@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
cpr1@jhu.edu. 410-243-9787. 


SUMMER SUBLET. Most beautiful, 
comfortable apartment in area. 104 
University West. Hardwood floors, 
picture window, furnished. $350+ 
utilities. 410-235-0034. 


Available immediately through July 
31. Non-smoking female to share 3 
bedroom apartment with high ceil- 
ings. Located 1 block from Wolman/ 
McCoy on Greenway. Partially fur- 
nished corner bedroom with large 
windows. Common area is fully fur- 
nished. Rent is $287.50/month plus 
utilities. Call 235-9151 (evenings) or 
e-mail luangela@jhu.edu. 


Efficiency apt. in the Marylander, 
available 5/1 untill 8/31. Must sublet. 
Name your price. Contact: 
jyo@jhu.edu. 410-243-3424. 


Two bedroom apartment in Roland 
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Ridge for sublet. $463.50/month + 
$30 for utilities. 5 minute drive to 
JHU. Close to I-83. 410-662-4668(h) 
or 410-895-7092(0). 


Charming Mt. Vernon studio to 
sublet. August 1999-June 2000. 
$385/month + utilities. Centrally 
located, a minute to the Hopkins 
shuttle, Peabody Conservatory and 
walking distance to the Inner Har- 
bor. Laundry, working fireplace, 
cathedral ceilings, 3 large windows. 
Quiet building, exemplary neigh- 
bors. For details/visit, please call 
410-468-0476. 


HOUSE FOR RENT — SHORT 
TERM OR LONG TERM — March 
thru Sept 1999 or beyond. Hillside 
Avenue, across from Towson Uni- 
versity. Duplex, with yard, garage, 3 
bedrooms, 1.5 baths, living-dining 
room, basement. Can leave furnished 
or unfurnished. Great location. Rent 
negotiable depending on length of 
lease. Call Jason at 410-716-3323 or 
jandlara@angelfire.com. 


Looking for 2 non-smoking room- 
mates to share a 3 bedroom 
townhouse 1 block from campus near 
33rd street. House has been reno- 
vated, has W/D, D/W, microwave, 
garden with fish pond. Rent $350 + 
share of utilities. Call Jean at 410- 
592-6969 or 410-617-1507. 


Beautiful Mt. Washington studio avail- 
able 4/1. Furnished plus own washing 
machine. Pets OK. $429/month. 
dave@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Houses for rent: 3 to 6 bedrooms near 
Homewood/Shuttle. W/D, alarm sys- 
tems, parking. Big, bright rooms. Great 
neighbors. Available 6/1/99. 410-889- 
5759. 


Beechfield-lovely, well-kept. 2 bed- 
rooms, 1 bathroom, living room, 
dining room, kitchen, deck, par- 
tially finished basement, laundry 
room, WTW carpet. Easy commute 
to JHU/JHH. $56,000. Must see! 
410-644-6439. 





General Notices 


EGG DONOR 
LOVING JEWISH COUPLE 
Searching for a healthy, stable, edu- 
cated, Caucasian woman to help 
them have a child. Please respond 
in confidence to our attorney. 
561-392-5445 


Women — earn $2,500 as an egg do- 
nor. Healthy, mature, age 20-29, av- 
erage weight, to donate eggs for an 
infertile couple. Medical/legal ex- 
penses plus $2,300 compensation for 
a 2-4 week, part-time commitment. 
Confidentiality at all times. Call Fam- 
ily Building Center, Inc. 410-494- 
8113, Towson. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
CARING COUNSELING HELP. 
800-521-5530. CONTINUE EDU- 
CATION & CAREER. 800-866- 
4666. 
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THE GUESS THE QMQUIZ 


The end of the school year means different things to different 
people. To many humanities majors, it means churning out tons 
and tons of thesis-length papers at the last minute. To science 
majors, it means poring over pages of obscure formulas for hours 
onend. To engineers, it means getting projects to work by the due 
date. To the QM, it means revealing his secret identity. 

The QM has enjoyed his anonymity over the course of the last 
year. He get a kick out of referring to himself in the third person. 
He doesn’t know if anybody cares who he is, but he likes the idea 
of knowing something his readers don’t. 

This is the last week for the QM to enjoy his identity. Next week, 
in the final quiz of the year, he will step out from behind the 
curtain. But before he does, he’s going to whip up a quiz about 
himself. Narcissistic? Perhaps. 

So, all of this week’s questions will involve the QM’s life in some 
way. Don’t worry — it won’t be impossible stuff like “What was 
the QM’s gym teacher’s name in middle school?” You'll be able to 
answer the questions without knowing who the QM is. (This 
being a typical quiz, some of the questions will involve the theme 
pretty tangentially. ) 

If you’ve wondered who the QM is, read the questions and see 
if they describe somebody you know. Ifyou couldn’t careless who 
the QM is, take the quiz anyway — how else are you going to get 
free beer? 

Answer all the questions you feel like and turn ‘em in to the 
News-Letter by 5:00 p.m. Tuesday. You can either send your 
submission as email to News.Letter@jhu.edu, or you can drop it 
off at the Gatehouse. Whoever gets the most questions right 

receives a free case of beer or other 

beverage, and ten bucks’ worth of free 

food. The prizes come from our ex- 

cellent sponsors, Eddie’s Market and 

Eddie’s Liquors of Charles Village, on 
Ser Aier eens | mee the 3100 block of St. Paul St. 

One more thing — the QM is retir- 
ing, and somebody needs to take his place. Do you have random 
facts floating around in your brain? Can you write a decent 
sentence? Do you like the idea of seeing your handiwork in print, 
keeping a secret from hundreds of people, and distributing free 
beer to the masses? If so, you could be the next QM. If you’re 
interested, contact Amanda Druckman at 516-6000, or send 
email to News.Letter@jhu.edu with the subject line “HEY 
AMANDA! I wanna be QM.” 

OK, here we go. 





1) The QM considers himself a country boy, but he was born in 
a large city in the United States. It’s the place General Sherman 
torched during the Civil War, it’s the setting for much of Gone 
With The Wind, and it’s where Kerri Strug did that historic vault 
on a twisted ankle in the 1996 Summer Olympics. It used to be 
called Terminus (it was the end of the rail line, you see), but for 
most of its history it’s had a different name. 


Where was the QM born? 


2) The QM grew up ina small town in Virginia, the home of 
several famous historic figures (such as the QM, ha haha). One of 
them, Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, was an important general for 
the Confederacy during the Civil War, who went to the same 
church the QM did (the QM isn’ta civil war buff, but his life seems 

to have followed that war around). 

Another native of this town was the 

commander of the Confederate 

Army. After the war, this general be- 

@o @ © came the president of a college in the 
QM’s town, and decades later the car 

in the TV show “The Dukes Of 

Hazzard” was named for him. 

Who was this general? 


3) Inhigh school, the QM lived fora year ina European capital. 
The country the QM lived in was ruled by a dictator named 
Francisco Franco for much of this century. Franco was the kind of 
fascist who didn’t mind being called a Fascist to his face. Luckily, 
after Franco died, the country got a normal government again. 
The city the QM lived in was founded by Arabs; it is home of the 
Prado art museum, a famous bullfighting ring called Las Ventas, 
and a great soccer team. 

What city and country did the QM live in? 


4) Like Larry Bird, Oprah Winfrey, Jimi Hendrix, John 
Flansburg, Mark Twain, Pat Robertson, Fidel Castro, Oliver North, 
Ronald Reagan, George Bush and Bill Clinton (I bet you can’t wait 
for the end of this sentence), the QM is left-handed. Other famous 
left handers include Italian Renaissance artists Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Leonardo Da Vinci. “Raphael,” 
“Michelangelo,” and “Leonardo” are 
of course also the names of three of 
the four Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles. That would mean that only 
one Turtle was right-handed (al- 
though he had the coolest weapon). REESE 

What was the name of this other 
hero ina half shell, also taken from an Italian Renaissance artist? 


5) The QM is not currently a Hopkins student, although he 
once was. Asa freshman, he used to repeatedly walk across the seal 
in the entrance to Gilman Hall. He hadn’t yet heard the myth that 
you'd never graduate if you stepped on the seal. (The QM did 
manage to graduate.) That seal hasa Latin inscription onit. Itsays, 
“Veritas vos liberavit,” the motto/slogan/jingle/what have you of 
our fine University. 

What does this inscription mean? 


6) Soon after graduating, the QM traveled to an Asian country. 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 21 
years old, redeem within 30 days. 


This country’s traditional culture, much different from that of the 
U.S.,isknown in the West for haiku, ninjas and sumo wrestling — 
what a combination! 

What country did the QM travel to? 


7) The QM wasa vegetarian for awhile in college. “Vegetarian” 
means different things to different people, but to the QM it meant 
no meat, fish, poultry, animal broth or gelatin— no anything that 
was once part of an animal. As a vegetarian, the QM learned all 


sorts of words to describe different 

kinds of diets — for example, vegan, 

which reminds the QM of Suzanne DOF 
Vega. 

What do vegans abstain from eat- o ee 
ing? 

8) The answer to this question is one of the QM’s recent 
hobbies. Ask anybody to name a famous stuntman, and they'll 
either go “huh?” or they'll probably come up with Evel Knievel. 
Evel’s stunts all involve a certain type of transportation. Evel 
achieved fame for attempting to cross Snake River Canyon in an 
especially risky way. (He failed.) 

How did Evel try to cross that canyon? (Note: the QM doesn’t 


use this transportation for crossing Snake River Canyon, choos- 
ing instead much safer places. ) 


9) Another one of the QM’s hobbies is photography — he has 
a great camera which is older than heis. It’s an SLR camera, which 
means you can’t just point it at the thing you're taking a picture of 
and press a button — you have to adjust a few different settings 
first, such as the f-stop. It pays off when your pictures come out 
great. 

But what on Earth are you adjusting when you set the f-stop? 


BONUS: Invent your own translation for “veritas vos liberavit” 
(question 5). What should JHU’s motto be? 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ: 
1) Kemo Sabe 

2) a newspaper reporter 

3) Sigmund Freud 

4) the Batmobile 

5) Spiderman 

6) The Watergate break-in 

7) The X-Files 

8) The Fugitive 

9) Anakin Skywalker 


The winner of last week’s quiz is Edgar Brown. No that’s nota 
secret identity, he’s the real deal. Come visit us at the Gatehouse 
and collect your winnings! 


XPLOSION 99 


Come join College of Notre Dame, Goucher, Loyola, 
MICA, Towson, UMBC & Hopkins as they boogie 
down at the biggest party to ever hit Baltimore!!! 
Enjoy DJ TIZZ’s latest in Dance, House, Hip-Hop 
and Hi-NRG World Beats 


Or 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29th, 1999 


@ 


The OMNI INNER HARBOR HOTEL 


101 West Fayette St. 


Doors open @ 10:00pm 


$3 


Buses will leave MSE starting @ 9:45pm at 15 min. 


intervals. 


Get there early: Doors will close @ 2000 people 


Dress to Impress 
18 to chill, 21 to spill 


Food and Drink Specials 


For more info call Josh @ (410) 516-5017 or 
Omar @ (410)662-1806 


, 


eg “smgidglyhe3 oie aa! 





